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Success of a Failure 


be spending an anxious weekend. Having addressed the cabinet 

on his return from the Berlin Conference, he would be recalling 
the way they raised their eyebrows when he explained how he had 
failed either to agree with his western opposite numbers or to set them 
at loggerheads. There might cross his mind the thought of retirement, 
and of the book he would write, arguing that his instructions had made 
negotiation impossible. He would show that he had started well by 
out-manceuvring the British and the rest : the conference was held 
at the place and on the date of his choice, and the agenda was his. He 
had warned everyone beforehand in Notes of what he was going to 
say, but everyone had persisted in thinking that he had something 
new or something extra to say. Then everything went wrong. He 
was expected to produce a rabbit from his hat; indeed, the British 
had hoped to tempt it out with the fresh titbit of a security plan. But 
Mr Molotov had been given no rabbit and so was not interested. 

The Soviet Union, unfortunately, is not a normal country. Mr 
Molotov is probably spending a quite comfortable week-end. From 
the army and air marshals there will be congratulations on holding 
fast to the forward bases in Austria and Germany ; from the propaganda 
chiefs humble thanks for re-varnishing their picture of a doomed 
capitalist world preparing aggression against the home of Socialism ; 
and from Professor Varga, wearing his new Order of Lenin, the 
assurance that the Foreign Minister is right to go on waiting for the 
slump that will bring the West to its knees. Mr Molotov will claim 
in public that he has reduced world tension and im private that Stalin 
himself could not have given less away. 

The curious thing is that the western foreign ministers will expect, 
and probably receive, similar congratulations. They have kept their 
solidarity unbroken ; they have defended the Germans’ right to choose 
the Government of a united country by free elections ; aad they have 
forced Mr Molotov to show his hand. _ It will be explained that the 
meeting did not break down, but ended last Thursday by agreement ; 
that relations never really became tense ; and that only those who had 
unreasonable hopes can reasonably say they are disappointed. Like 
Mr Molotov, they will claim success. 

In one very important sense they are right. The air has been cleared 
of fog. The issues between the Communist and the Atlantic groups 
stand out more clearly than before for ordinary people to see. The 
month in Berlin was a revealing and salutary exercise in what 
the Kremlin means by “ relaxation of tension.” Extravagant charges 
were made against the Americans and their allies ; preposterous plans 
were tabled for spreading a Russian umbrella over Europe ; the half-a- 
dozen important concessions offered by Mr Eden and his colleagues 
were treated with contempt. Yet there was no sabre-rattling, no 
exchange of threats, and no serious loss of temper. They made in 
private only slightly more progress than they made in public. What 


[ Mr-Molotov were foreign minister of a normal country, he would 
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was divided between them when they met—Europe, 
Korea, Germany and Austria—remains divided now 
they have parted. 


In another sense, too, the conference must be seen 
as having produced success out of failure. Imagine 
that Mr Molotov had been more reasonable, more 
flexible on two matters: China’s claims to join the Big 
Four and Mr Eden’s plan for German unity. Imagine 
M. Bidault being led by Mr Molotov to believe that 
if France would give up the European Defence Com- 
munity and support China’s claims, then Chinese aid 
to the Viet-minh in Indo-China would stop. Imagine 
Mr Eden being led to believe that the Russians would 
accept the plan for free elections throughout Germany 
if changes were made in it here and there. (Any change 
of substance wduld in fact have wrecked the plan.) 
The western ministers would now be _ looking 
forward to indefinite haggling in committees ; there 
would be no assurance that at the end of it all 
there would be a truce in Indo-China or a representative 
government for a united Germany. The chances of 
creating the European Defence Community, uniting 
Western Europe and adjusting the balance of power 
on the Continent would be fast slipping away. Mr 
Dulles would be feeling the first pangs of reappraisal ; 
Mr Eden would be hearing in the House of Commons 
the first voices in favour of a neutralised Germany ; 
and M. Bidault would be facing crisis and disarray. in 
Paris. 

To achieve this Mr Molotov needed to change only 
his tactics, not his objectives. And it is a mystery why 
he did not do this. He may, of course, do it yet. The 
Berlin conference may yet be seen as the prelude to 
other conferences or negotiation behind the scenes ; 
and Mr Molotov must be expected to play with patience 
and skill such cards as offers to trade, proposals for 
banning atomic weapons, and minor concessions to all 
kinds of foreign organisations and persons. Having 
failed to divide the western ministers in public, he 
will go on trying to divide them in secret. 


* 


The lesson for the West could be salutary if it is 
clearly stated and firmly held in mind. It is that the 
Russians have no real need to offer concessions in 
Europe so long as the plans for harnessing Western 
Germany with its neighbours and Nato hang fire. They 
never make the western mistake of stating the price 
they will pay before bargaining begins. They will 
accept from the great powers no guarantees of their 
security which imply the retention of American forces 
and bases on and around the Continent. They refuse 
to give up their own forward bases in Eastern Germany 
and Austria. They insist on a way of unifying 
Germany which would provide elections only after 
a provisional government had been appointed, 
after a peace treaty had been imposed, and after an 
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electoral law had been passed weighting elections in 
favour of the Communists. 

These facts, if clearly and persistently explained, 
should have a profound effect in France ; many French- 
men hoped for Soviet concessions on Germany that 
would spare them a decision—a really agonising 
decision—about the EDC. They have been bitterly 
disappointed ; and M. Bidault can return to his own 
country as a prophet with honour. Even more 
disappointing for them, if that is possible, was the lack 
of any hint of a new way to peace in Indo-China. 
Likewise, for many Germans the result of the confer- 
ence is a shock, if not a surprise. For every German 
who supported Dr Adenauer’s policy of western integra- 
tion first and German unity afterwards, there was 
another German who hoped that somehow the order of 
events might be reversed. Mr Molotov has rendered the 
great service of making untenable the arguments of those 
Social Democrats who claimed that Dr Adenauer’s 
devotion to EDC was the one obstacle to German unity. 
For the Russians have refused not only the EDC but 
free elections as well. Here, too, Soviet intransigence 
has produced benefits for the West. 


* 


There remains, however, among the items on the 
debit side, one poignant and dangerous fact. The 
results of the Berlin meeting offer not a gleam of hope 
to those behind the iron curtain, 18 million of them 
Germans. Whatever it may do to consolidate Western 
Europe, it has done nothing for the liberation of Eastern 
Germany. The fait accompli of a Communist-controlled 
military and economic bloc in Eastern Europe remains 
as it has been for the last five years. And Mr Molotov 
made it clear in Berlin that even withdrawal of American 
and British forces from Western Germany—and Austria 
—to their home bases would not be matched by with- 
drawal of Russian forces behind the frontiers of the 
Soviet Union. That is, perhaps, the only ultimate 
peaceful means by which German unity, Austrian inde- 
pendence and a measure of freedom for Eastern Europe 
can all be attained. But it can be made possible only 
by years of steady effort to make Western Europe strong 
enough, within the Atlantic community, to live in 
independence and safety. 

To persist in thinking, as Sir Winston Churchill 
suggested last May, that there is a short cut to agree- 
ment, is to look at Soviet policy in blinkers. The United 
States, Britain and France have to convince the Kremlin 
that they can and will organise security in Central 
Europe, and that they have a plan to which they will 
stick. Nothing less than a long-term plan, with a full 
declaration of their intentions, will carry that conviction. 
But it means that France must come to terms with the 
Federal Republic, that Mr Dulles must put off his re- 
appraisal, and that America and Britain must fully 
underwrite the risks of rearming Germany. Then, 


perhaps, Mr Molotov will one day find something new 
to say. 
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Defence on the Defensive 


[* the financial year 1954-55 Britain expects to spend 
almost exactly the same amount on defence as it 
riginally expected to spend in the financial year now 
irawing to a close. Before allowing for the usual and 
innecessary juggle with counterpart funds, the total 


defence estimate for 1954-55 is just under {£1,640 


million, compared with an original estimate of just 
under £1,637 million for 1953-54. There are a few 


complications to mar the simplicity of this comparison. 


The chief one is that expenditure on defence in the 
current financial year is clearly not coming up to 
estimate ; in particular the new fighter aircraft do not 
seem to have been brought along as swiftly as had been 
hoped. If expenditure in 1954-55 does come up to 
estimate, it will therefore be rather bigger than actual 
expenditure in 1953-54. 

But it is not clear that this is a factor that will need 
to weigh very heavily in Mr Butler’s budget calculations. 
Che broad budgetary conclusion to be drawn from the 
defence estimates, indeed, is that the major part of any 
further increase in production in 1954-55 cari be used 
for an increase in domestic consumption or investment, 
and for fortification of the balance of payments ; com- 
paratively little of any such potential increase will have 
to be siphoned off to dismay the Queen’s enemies and 
the country’s taxpayers. This does not mean that the 
budget can be a kindly one. There seem to be at least 
five barriers in Mr Butler’s way. First, the scope for 
another increase in production is probably small, now 
that the country’s resources are again fully employed. 
Secondly, since wages have recently risen faster than 
prices, the Chancellor may feel that consumption is 
likely to increase under its own steam in 1954, even 
if there are no tax concessions. Thirdly, the Govern- 
ment is committed to lift the spending power of farmers 
far above the value of their real contribution to national 
production. Fourthly, the measures taken (and rightly 
taken) to increase investment last year are only just 
beginning to wreak their full effect. Fifthly, the balance 
of payments may need fortifying if—as is quite likely— 
the terms of trade turn more sour. For these five 
reasons, if Mr Butler were drawing up his budget now, 
it could hardly be a sunny one. 

It is obvious, given this rather unpropitious budget 
outlook, that the close correspondence between next 
year’s defence estimates and this year’s is no accident. 
The defence departments have clearly been told that 
they can have about as much money as they asked for 
a year ago, and must make the best of it. In Britain, 
as in America and the rest of the free world, the defence 
programme has therefore become an expensive 
pensioner, and is likely to remain one for some time 
to come. It is no longer, as in the years of 


mounting danger, a mounting element in budgetary 
costs ; nor yet, as in the years that the ostriches have 


eaten, a residuary legatee. But in this very fact there 
lies a need for even closer public scrutiny of the form 
of the defence estimates than ever before. For the 
planning of Britain’s defence programme has now 
become a most complicated business ; and it is important 
that the public should understand the nature of these 
complications, and the temptations for error in official 
policy that arise from them. 


The complications are the consequence of funda- 
mental changes in defence strategy. In the first place, 
the authorities now have a clearer idea of the sort of war 
that Britain might be called upon to fight. They believe 
it would be a war with a blinding first act of atomic fury 
on both sides ; but that, in the words of the White Paper, 
“If no decisive result were achieved in this opening 
phase, hostilities would decline in intensity, though per- 
haps less so at sea than elsewhere, and a period of 
broken-back. warfare would follow, during which both 
sides would seek to recover their strength, carrying on 
the struggle in the meantime as best they could.” 
Secondly, however, nobody has any idea when this 
peculiarly frightful sort of war might break out. As Lord 
Alexander told the Constitutional Club three weeks ago 
—and as everybody except Labour politicians who are 
not members of the Constitutional Club knew long be- 
fore—the object of defence strategy is no longer to lay 
down a particular date by which Britain “ must be ready 
for hostilities down to the last button.” Instead the 
object is to make a steady, calculated build-up of military 
strength, so that if war should break out at any time 
in the next twenty years, Britain will be able to spring 
swiftly to the arms that would be needed to fight that 
war—and not merely be in possession of weapons to 
fight the war that did not break out five years earlier, or 
in the process of shuffling slowly towards the newer 
weapons that would have been needed to fight the war 
that some bad guesser had expected to break out five 
years later. The new White Paper on defence is shot 
through and through with recognition of this dilemma. 


But recognition of the dilemma does not imply 
recognition of the answer to it. The danger is frankly 
that, while the back-room planners are busy working 
out the strategy of the new look, the authorities that 
really matter may succumb to the temptation, in this 
period of uncertainty, merely to pass round the money 
among the different. claimants in very much the same 
proportions as they have been allowed to enjoy in the 
past ; and then to leave each claimant to decide how he 
will spend that money in the new circumstances now 
emerging. There are two reasons for fearing—the lay- 
man can, of course, never be sure—that this may have 
happened in the estimates for 1954-55. In the first place, 
not only is the total defence estimate remarkably similar 
to the estimate for 1953-54 ; the different components 
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are suspiciously similar, too. Among the different de- 
partments, the Ministry of Supply is to be voted £27 
million more than its estimate for 1953-54, but 
this is almost wholly because of increased demands for 
common Nato infrastructure (that is, the construction 
of airfields and other military works in Western Europe) 
to which Britain was already committed ; to make up 
for this, the War Office is to get £20 million less than 


this year and the Air Ministry £11 million less. Among. 


the different items of expenditure (apart from a cut in 
works) most of the major items are within 2 or 3 per 
cent of the current year’s estimate. 


* 


The second reason for uneasiness is that, in its survey 
of the probable future programmes, the White Paper 
contains more than a hint that proposals to amend the 
pet plans of any of the services have not been able to 
survive the clash of their rivalries. First, although 
it is recognised that the atomic bomb and the United 
States’s strategic air power to use it is the “ primary 
deterrent” to war, the White Paper explains rather 
huffily that on past experience and current knowledge, 
Britain has a significant contribution to make in this 
field ; and the RAF is therefore to press forward with its 
plans for building up a strategic bombing force as soon 
as possible. This may well be the right decision, but 
the impression remains that, even if inter-service 
research had shown it to be the wrong decision, the air 
force’s sensitivity on this matter would have been taken 
as an excuse for leaving bad alone. 

Having ascribed this primary role in Western 
Europe to the RAF, however, the White Paper then 
hastily explains that the “ navy has its worldwide com- 
mitmenis ” ; the programme of building modern aircraft 
carriers is to continue, and it is therefore considered 
unlikely that expenditure on the navy can be reduced 
below its present level. The army is, indeed, expected 


New Broom at 


TT efficiency survey undertaken at'Coventry by an 
Organisation and Methods team from the Treasury 
is having widespread repercussions throughout the 
whole field of local government. The Treasury experts 
put forward proposals which they believed would enable 
Coventry City Council to save at least £50,000 a year 
(equal to Lo per cent of the City’s present administrative 
overheads) and to dispense with about 120 of their staff. 
And there will be a reasonable suspicion that the 
scope for economy in most local authorities is greater, 
perhaps rauch greater, than at Coventry—which volun- 
tarily invited the Treasury to expose the skeletons in 
its cupboard (and paid for them to do so) because of 
its interest in improving efficiency. . 
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to fall gradually below its present strength in the next 
few years, but this may be little more than a forced 
recognition of its major manpower problem. Regulars 
can usually opt out into civil life every three years, 
and it is khown that those technicians with qualifications 
especially suited to a fully employed industrial economy 
are doing so in large numbers ; but the only remedial 
measure mentioned in the White Paper are that induce- 
ments to persuade them to prolong their service will be 
continued in 1954. It seems clear that these induce- 
ments should be strengthened, instead of merely 
continued; but, with a stable defence vote, this 
would involve ‘diverting money from other sections 
of service activities, and the vested interests in charge 
of each of those activities can always plead that at this 
period of uncertainty they are the last people whose 
votes should be cut down. 

When these estimates are debated, the Government 
will have to show clearly that it takes the new look 
in defence strategy seriously. For public opinion in 
both America and Britain has taken that new look 
dreamily ; it has jumped well ahead of the atomic gun. 
There is already a widespread belief that the length of 
national service can soon be cut, on the theory that a 
dozen men with an atomic gun will soon be able to 
stand where a thousand men with bayonets stood before. 
Despite its reference to a slow decline in the 
strength of the army, the White Paper makes it 
plain that this view is flagrant nonsense. It is 
inconceivable that there will soon be enough fissile 
material to throw about the battle lines at small 
enemy formations; in the foreseeable future the 
ground on which West Europeans live will still have 
to be mainly defended by men, not by split atoms. But 
if the dreary long haul at the defence programme is to 
become dramatically alive, the public will have to be 
convinced that sober planning lies behind it ; at the 
moment a disheartening smell of amour propre still 
pervades the arsenals and admiralties of freedom. 


the Town Hall? 


Unfortunately, however, the Treasury’s major pro- 


posals seem to be a mistake. They are a mistake 
because they tend to ignore the fact that the cheapest 
form of public administration is not necessarily the 
best ; and because they point the way—perhaps uncon- 
sciously—to a reversal of traditional conceptions of 
local democracy. 

These conceptions centre around the committee 
system and the independence accorded to various 
departments. The first principle of local government, 
as it has developed in England, is that councillors should 
exercise a close control over the details of day-to-day 
administration. They do so through their standing 
committees ; generally there is one standing committee 
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for each of the principal local services. No matter is 
too obscure to be placed on a committee’s agenda, 
although in practice a good chief officer can lead his 
committee by the nose on most matters. The second 
principle is that the head of each department is, in 
general and subject to the control of his committee, 
the master in his own house. The Clerk has come to 
be recognised as the council’s chief officer, but he does 
not normally concern himself with the policies or with 
the internal efficiency of the individual departments. 
Their independence is in turn further reinforced by 
the strong protective loyalty which a committee usually 
displays towards the department for which it is respon- 
sible. 

Apart from one weakness, these conventions work 
very well. The weakness is that they tend towards a 
dispersal of responsibility and a lack of co-ordination 
between the council’s various activities. While indivi- 
dual departments may be well run, the total efficiency 
of the local authority may suffer. The three most 
important proposals in the Treasury experts’ report 
are all designed to remedy this lack of co-ordination. 


* 


In the first place, the experts call for the establish- 
ment of a powerful new committee,which would exercise 
a general control over the organisation and staffing of 
all departments. At present the main instrument of 
internal control is the finance committee, but its 
authority is often weakened by allowing the chairmen 
of the principal committees to sit on it ex officio. The 
Treasury experts are flatly opposed to this system ; 
and they believe that by taking over all responsibility 
for establishment work their new committee would also 
be able to avoid the suggestion that this function of 
control “is a negative one tied closely to the cutting 
of costs.” The Treasury, of course, is used to control 
over establishments in its own domain of central govern- 
ment ; but a little reflection suggests that the recipe 
proposed—a clear separation of administrative and 
financial functions, with seniority accorded to the 
committee responsible for the former—is a strange 
export to come out of Whitehall. 

Secondly, the experts want all the standing com- 
mittees to delegate responsibility more freely to their 
chief officers. Without doubt, time and money could 
be saved if it were not necessary to get committee 
approval for every decision taken and every pound 
expended. Most committees certainly concern them- 
selves too much with the minutiae of administration and 
too little with the larger questions of policy ; but this 
is due less to any inherent defects in the system than 
to the level of interest and understanding of what Jeremy 
Bentham once called the “lay gents ” who sit on them. 
There can be no cure for this but the education of 
councillors in the problems of modern administration, 
a task which most chief officers cheerfully essay ; indeed 
they essay it so cheerfully that they probably do not 
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want more power devolved upon themselves. The 
real point of local government would surely be lost 
if committee men were prevented from expressing a lay 


point of view (however foolish) on any matter (however 
small). 


The experts’ third proposal is the most sweeping 
of all: it is a proposal that would in effect radically alter 
the status of the Town Clerk and the work of his depart- 
ment. Instead of acting primarily as secretary and legal 
adviser to the council, the team proposes that the Clerk 
should become an efficiency expert responsible for “ the 
effectiveness and economy of all administrative arrange- 
ments throughout the Corporation.” Instead of 
achieving a limited amount of co-ordination on par- 
ticular matters by means of persuasion, the Clerk would 
be asked “to ensure that administrative activities . . . 
are effectively co-ordinated.” Instead of intervening as 
little as possible and always by indirect means in the 
affairs of other departments, he would “ bring to the 
notice of Departments (and, if necessary, Committees) 
the need for any change.” Under these proposals the 
Clerk (who would take on the additional title of Chief 
Administrative Officer) would exercise a large measure 
of control over the staffing and the organisation 
of the other departments. It is usual at present to give 
the chief officers considerable latitude in appointing and 
selecting their own staff, so long as they keep within the 
fairly flexible upper limits that are periodically settled 
by the Council. The Treasury officials are opposed to 
this latitude. They believe that the Clerk’s department 
should exercise a continuous oversight over staffing, that 
it should recruit centrally all the staff to non-professional 
grades which are common to more than one department, 
and that it should investigate and determine all requests 
for additional staff. 


+ 


The eventual object behind these proposals is the 
creation of a new post in local government which would 
have little in common with the traditional role of the 
Town Clerk. The new functions are ascribed to the 
Clerk as a matter of expediency and economy, but it is 
emphasised that his post would in future have a “ purely 
administrative nature” and that it would be thrown 
open to future generations “on the basis of their 
administrative abilities and not primarily of their pro- 
fessional or technical qualifications.” In other words, 
the Clerk would not need to be a lawyer. To make 
their intentions on this point quite clear, the Treasury 
experts argue that the Clerk ought no longer to act as 
the Council’s legal adviser, since this would weaken 
the office “by the association of unrelated activities.” 
His legal functions would be handed over to a small 
separate department. 

These proposals go almost half-way towards embrac- 
ing the American idea of the City manager, who takes 
orders (on matters of policy only) from the Council, but 
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who has complete authority over the heads of depart- 
ments. By applying business methods to local govern- 
ment, the manager can usually effect economies. The 
system achieves especially good results in the manage- 
ment of public utilities, but in the administration of the 
more personal services it would be likely to hamper the 
initiative and independence of the chief officers and of 
their committees—without very much reward. This 
danger is recognised in local government statutes in this 
country which confer specific duties on certain of the 
chief officers, with whose execution nobody (the Clerk 
included) has a right to interfere. They are statutes 
that should be retained. Once the case for circum- 
scribing the Clerk’s authority over other departments 
is thus granted, however, the case for divesting 
him of legal responsibilities and qualifications becomes 
much less strong. Most clerks are in fact appointed— 
even under the present system—primarily on their 
reputation as administrators. But since the activities of 
local authorities are closely governed by law and con- 
vention, it is a convenience that the chief officer should 
have legal knowledge ; and if the Clerk is to get his way 
(both with his own councillors and with Government 
departments) mainly by the exercise of tact and diplo- 
macy and of skill in negotiation, a legal training is as 
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good a training as any other in how to quibble with a 
smile. 

It does not follow that all the proposals in the Trea- 
sury report should be dismissed out of hand. Some 
centralisation of the recruitment and training of local 
government staff may well be desirable, and the possi- 
bilities of establishing an Organisation and Methods 
service within local government warrant close examina- 
tion. It is also desirable to have a strong and indepen- 
dent committee watching over the general efficiency of 
the local authority’s work (although, if economy is the 
aim, a strengthening of the status of the finance com- 
mittee would seem to be the best way), and to give the 
Clerk stronger powers to effect such co-ordination as is 
needed. Some of the larger authorities might also 
experiment in the appointment of clerks who are not 
lawyers. Coventry City Council has accepted, in prin- 
ciple, the proposals in the report that can be effected 
without a drastic change in traditional conventions. But 
it is understandable that Coventry should be cautious 
(and other local authorities will be more so) about the 
wisdom of embarking upon broader experiments. In- 
deed, perhaps one of the happiest consequences of this 
research experiment is that it should have taught some 
people at the Treasury what local government is about. 


As the Romans Did 


HIS weekend the Royal Numismatic Society is 

celebrating the half centenary of its Royal Charter. 
Numismatists have in recent years steadily integrated 
the study of old coins with the study of ancient economic 
history ; and in their researches into ancient Rome, in 
particular, they have dug up some facts that seem to 
have an odd relevance to the twentieth century. It 
appears that so long as the Romans were Republicans 
they believed in sound money ; and it was not until 
they were fooled in this belief that they enjoyed their 
Augustan age. 

The Romans’ first coins were all full-blooded value- 
money—that is to say, their face value was equal to the 
value of the metals incorporated in them. The silver 
(with very few lapses), and the gold when it was intro- 
duced shortly before the Christian era, remained value- 
money for centuries. But already during the Republic 
the weight of the bronze coins diminished far more 
than any possible changes in the market values of their 
metals (copper, lead and tin) could have justified. The 
final reduction, early in the first century B.C., was a 
bankruptcy measure in a desperate war with Italian 
“allies” ; it was regarded as such an immoral measure 
that confidence immediately faltered, and the issue of 
bronze coinage had to be suspended. But tin was now 
too scarce for large mintages to be made at the full 
weight again. There seemed only one way out of this 
dilemma: from that time no bronze coins at all were 


issued at Rome, for sixty years. The result of this 
puritanism, as of financial puritanism in some more 
modern ages, must have been an unnecessary shortage 
of a convenient medium of exchange. 

This was one of the many problems left to Augustus. 
Thousands of surviving coins show how ingenious his 
solution was. Their weight is light; they were un- 
doubtedly token currency; yet the public accepted 
them. Modern analyses show why. The basic coinages 
were not made of bronze at all ; and, in their early days, 
they did not look like bronze. The unitary denomination 
—the basic coin was the “as ’’—was of almost pure 
copper. This was a complete novelty for the Roman 
coinage and it challenged no invidious comparisons. Its 
deep red colour, much more impressive than the old 
brown bronze coinage (which was often dingy from an 
excess of lead), evidently inspired public confidence, for 
it flourished and multiplied for several centuries. 
Sixteen centuries before bankers began to create notes 
and deposits (to the great annoyance of orthodox 
economists) and twenty centuries before economists 
began to explain and justify this creation (to the great 
annoyance of orthodox bankers), the Romans had made 
one of the major financial discoveries of all time: 
namely that money need never be honest, although it 
must always appear to be. 

Augustus and his successors seem to have made large 
profits out of this discovery. Their overheads in pro- 
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ducing the mew coinage were relatively small. In the 
\egean area, where Augustus operated large branch 
mints, the greatest supply-centre of copper—in Cyprus 
—belonged to himself. And its working cost him 
nothing, for he leased it to Herod the Great, while 
demanding that half the proceeds should be handed 
back to him. Another great mint was in France, where 
the copper mines conveniently belonged partly to 
Augustus’s wife and partly to an intimate collaborator 
so intimate that he was entrusted with the murder of the 
emperor’s grandson). Moreover, imperial troops con- 
veniently stamped out a troublesome maquis in this 
Alpine region shortly before the great western copper 
coinages started; critics might call this currency 
mperialism, but then critics always would. 


Encouraged by the success of his copper coinage, 
Augustus turned to brass—or rather to a golden-yellow 
inc alloy (made apparently by heating zinc ore with 
opper). These coins were admiringly known as “ gold 

ypper,” and Cicero even seems to hint at the impressive 
effect that they might have on simple minds. Augustus 
boldly issued this brass coinage very_light. He did so 
with impunity. Once again, the best zinc ore came from 
his own mines in Cyprus ; and the copper which most 
easily took this alloy belonged to his wife. So his brass 
coinage, like his copper, could be produced inexpen- 
sively but issued at a wholly fictitious face-value ; the 
public, dazzled by its aureate colour, did not object. 


In this case, however, Augustus was merely follow- 
ing an example set earlier, outside Rome, by another 
acute business man, Julius Caesar. For Caesar, too, 
had issued a brass coinage ; and he may have issued it 
not far from zinc-ore quarries in the Bergamo district, 
where his influence was greater than anywhere else. 
This and other early brass coinages bear the signatures 
of families known to have been engaged, during these 
Civil Wars, in vast and often shady financial operations. 
Presumably these signatories shared with their over- 
lords, such as Caesar, the profits from this happy choice 
of new alloy. These were the men who coined money, 
in both senses of the word, during the period of 
upheaval. Caesar himself once observed: “ Even if, in 
defence of my position, I had used the services of crooks 
and thugs, I should have to reward them just the same ” 
—though it is only fair to add that the reputations of 
the Republican bankers were not all as black as this. 

Later on, the emperors continued to farm out the 
lucrative privilege of token coinage—to reliable pro- 
vincials, and to municipalities. But the rulers them- 
selves issued the bulk. of it, over a great area, though 
not always continuously, for excessive issues might have 
undermined its credit. All would have been well if so 
many emperors, including the saintly Marcus Aurelius, 
had not tampered with the gold and silver coinages as 
well. For it was still an article of faith that these should 
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remain value-money ; even modern statesmen who pay 
only lip service to the principle of honest money hesitate 
to change the currency price of gold. Yet it was very 
tempting for emperors slightly to adulterate the silver 
alloy, to make a series of almost imperceptible deteriora- 
tions. And finally, when crisis after crisis made the 
government desperate for fresh sources of income, 
caution was abandoned, and the metal-content and even 


weights (of gold and silver alike) deteriorated sharply 
and noticeably. 


The consequence, in the third century A.D., was a 
disastrous failure of confidence in the currency. At 
the cost of untold misery, the whole system lurched to 
collapse. Emperors ruthlessly insisted that taxes should 
be paid in bullion or coin of full weight and quality. 
Yet the coinage which they themselves now issued was 
worthless. In the course of this catastrophe the use 
of copper and brass, as alternatives to bronze, was 
abandoned ; and brass has not often been used for 
coinage since. For nearly 300 years the rulers of Rome 
enjoyed a good run with their token money. They had 
never had to worry about the balance of payments with 
foreign countries or about gold cover. They made 
money the servant of their government instead of its 
master ; and it is perhaps as well for the world that 
they did. 





The American Tariff 


In the late Message of the President of the United 
States, the removal of the import duties from all raw 
materials was promised. In the list of these materials, 
subsequently received, we observe that “linens, 
bleached or unbleached,” and “ lastings for making shoes, 
slippers, boots, etc.”, are admitted duty free. ... It is 
extraordinary that “linens and lastings for shoes ” which 
are worn only by females, and those chiefly of the middle 
and upper classes, should be allowed to be imported duty 
free, whilst “leather,” used by the whole mass of the 
population, from the President to the peasant, is doomed 
by this new legislation to pay an import duty of 25 per 
cent—5 per cent more than its present duty. The palpable 
inconsistency of placing “linens and lastings,” which 
have passed through various processes, and are in trpth 
manufactures, with duty-free raw goods, and placing 
“leather,” which is merely the raw hide after the simple 
process of tanning, amongst silks and satins, can only 
be accounted for by the supposition that some class 
influence has been used to obtain this protection on 
leather. ... If the United States were, after the example 
of England, to remove this duty, the result would be an 
increased exchange of the goods of both nations. The 
well-finished and better managed oak bark tannages of 
England would find their way to Boston and New York, 
whilst the equally useful, but more unsightly, hemiock- 
made leather of Baltimore, would obtain more buyers in 
England. The quality of American leather would soon 
be improved by the rivalry of our manufacturers, and the 
relative prices of leather of both countries be more 
equalised. The character of American boots and shoes 
would be raised (at present they are very inferior to 
English), and an important and advantageous branch of 
commerce would be greatly extended. 


The Cronomist 


February 18, 1854 





Austrian Hopes Dashed 


USTRIA has been waiting nine years for the occupying 
powers to fulfil their promise to restore its full inde- 
pendence ; it now looks as if it will have to go on waiting 
indefinitely. The western foreign ministers have the nega- 
tive satisfaction of knowing that their good faith has been 
made abundantly clear ; but this is no consolation to the 
Austrian people. 

In Berlin, indeed, Mr Eden and his western colleagues, 
together with Dr Fig], almost fell over backwards in their 
efforts to leave Mr Molotov no shred of an excuse for not 
signing the draft Austrian State Treaty. Since the end 
of 1949 all but five of its §9 articles have been agreed. 
The remaining five are not of major importance ; they deal 
with such matters as the Austrian government’s debt liabili- 
ties, its relations with refugees, and the employment of 
foreign technicians. But for four years the Russians have 
stalled on them. In Berlin the western ministers thought 
to corner Mr Molotov by accepting without further ado 
the Soviet version of all five disputed articles. They went 
even further. With Dr Figl’s consent, they agreed to drop 
the Austrian request that the extremely onerous economic 
clauses of the treaty should be revised. Under these clauses 
Austria is obliged among other things to allow Soviet Russia 
extensive rights of exploitation in the Austrian oil, fields 
and to pay it the equivalent of $150 million for former 
German assets ; after years of Soviet exploitation this sum 
is now far in excess of the real value of these assets. 

It is difficult to see what more could have been done. 
But Mr Molotov is a man who refuses to recognise when 
he has been cornered. With his proposals for the neutrali- 
sation of Austria and the retention of occupation troops 
(which are summarised on page 548) he erected a new and 
quite unsurmountable obstacle. It has been plain for some 
time that an independent Austria would agree to play a 
neutral role ; but no Austrian government could agree to 
foreign troops staying indefinitely on its soil. Mr Molotov 
argued that they must stay to prevent an Austro-German 
Anschluss, which the Russians appear genuinely to fear ; 
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but since Article 4 of the draft treaty categorically prohibits 
any form of Austro-German union, his excuse is hollow. 
The truth probably is that the Russians are determined not 
to move their 40,000-45,000 troops out. of the Austrian 
salient in Central Europe so long as Western Germany 
remains in the western camp. 


The Ambitions of China 


OMMENTS from Peking and Moscow show extreme 
disappointment at Mr Molotov’s failure in Berlin to 
bring China into a five-power conference that would discuss 
the affairs of the whole world. He probably launched this 
proposal as the first item on the agenda in Berlin for the 
simple reason that it was, in fact, his prime objective. It 
was a way round the failure to bring a representative of 
Mao into the permanent seat on the security council of 
Uno that is allotted to China. As Mr Molotov said, 
Communist China’s exclusion from Uno “ makes it all the 
more necessary that the five powers should meet.” If they 
did so, to talk about Germany or any other question, as wel! 
as Asian conflicts, Mao would have received recognition 
through the good offices of his ally. 

A report on the Berlin proceedings in Pravda this week 
states that Mr Molotov has “ stressed that a five-powe: 
conference should play the part of an arbitration body in al! 
questions which concern the participants in the Berlin con- 
ference and in which arbitration would be useful.” If this 
means that Chou En-lai should appear in a five-power con- 
ference on, say, Germany, Mr Molotov and Mao are aiming 
too high. Mr Dulles at the outset of the Berlin meeting 
refused to talk with the Chinese on any matters except 
Korea and Indo-China. And M. Bidault went further by 
stipulating that, before he would talk about Indo-China, the 
Chinese must give proof of their peaceful intentions and 
stop aid to the Vietminh forces. _ 

There will, therefore, have to be a further concession 
from the Soviet-Chinese side if any five-power meeting is 
to take place. One point has been conceded by them 
already: that representatives of other Asian states should 
take part in the conference on the matters that directly 
concern them. This was in response to the demand made 
by Mr Dulles and M. Bidault on behalf of the governments 
of South Korea and the Associates States of Indo-China. It 
was not a big concession if it leads the Russians and Chinese 
to secure their main aim, which is to establish Mao’s right 
to join in settling every problem under the sun. The West 
should think many times before admitting that Communis' 
China should be accepted as the only representative of an 
Asia that includes India and Japan.” 
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Mao Uses the Side-Door 


(“ oMMUNIST China has entered a section of the United 
Nations by the tradesmen’s entrance. Because the 
World Federation of Trade Unions is still affiliated to Uno, 
representatives of this Soviet-controlled organisation have 

on able to attend the conference in Ceylon of the 
"conomic Committee for Asia and the Far East (ECAFE), 
which is part of the United Nations. A delegation led by 
‘he Chinese secretary of the All-China Federation of Trade 
Unions went to Kandy where the opportunity was taken of 
making political speeches against the non-Communist 
governments of the Far East. 

The Soviet representative also made the most of his 
chances. He invited delegations from twelve Asian 
countries, including India and Pakistan, to visit the Soviet 
Union next autumn, expenses paid. At the same time, he 
repeated the promise made at previous ECAFE confer- 
ences that his government was ready to supply Asia with 
industrial equipment on a long-term credit basis. So far, it 
is only China and North Korea that have benefited from 
Soviet credits and these countries must be absorbing most 
of the Soviet surplus machinery. But if political effects can 
be achieved by these loans, more may be heard of the 
Soviet offer im future. It may at least prove more realistic 
than the Chinese declaration at Kandy that the participa- 
tion of Mao’s government in ECAFE will greatly help 
economic development in Asia and the Far East. The Far 
Eastern World Federation of Trade Unions is hardly 
designed for such a purpose ; it is the Asian branch of the 
Cominform, and is engaged in organising revolutions in 
non-Communist Asian countries. 


Pay and Politics 


HE Select Committee on MPs’ pay had alarmingly 
T narrow terms of reference. In 1946 MPs considered 
themselves entitled to £1,000 a year ; to maintain a similar 
standard today requires £1,446. Round the figure off 
(allowing, perhaps, for MPs having to spend longer at the 
House than anyone expected) and the case for a rise to 
£1,500 was considered to be established. The question of 
whether an MP is worth {£1,000 a year at 1946 prices, or 
whether he is worth more, did not arise within the com- 
mittee’s terms of reference, which were carefully restricted 
to purely statistical considerations. 

But, on a broader view, the question is made much more 
complicated by two important points of principle. The 
first principle is that the pay of a politician should never 
be high enough to make the prospect of a cosy job a prime 
motive for standing for—or for retaining a seat in—Parlia- 
ment. To be fair, the new proposals about pay (as distinct 
from pensions) seem to avoid this danger, although only 
just. The Select Committee reports that in 1953 the 
Inland Revenue allowed members an average amount of 
£750 a year each as expenses “wholly, exclusively and 
necessarily ” incurred in carrying out parliamentary duties, 
and that most MPs incurred (but did not get allowances 
for) other expenses that were scarcely less necessary. 
Accountants’ abilities to justify expenses vary greatly, but 
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it is probably a fair conclusion that, even after any increase 
of £500 a year, the average MP will be left with less to 
live upon than he could make outside the House, at any 
rate if he was starting his career from scratch. The 
proposed increases in senior Ministers’ salaries, from £4,000 
to £5,000, and for junior Ministers from £2,000 to £3,000, 
pass-this test with greater ease ; Ministers, of course, have 
to give up all outside jobs upon appointment. 

But the committee’s second main proposal, for a non- 
contributory pensions scheme, seems a grave mistake. The 
proposal is that retired members, of 65 or over, should get 
a pension of £350 a year if they have completed between 
10 and I§ years’ service in the House, and {500 a year 
if they have completed more than 1§ years’ service ; 
pensions for their widows are also proposed. It is easy 
to conceive of circumstances where this scheme could cause 
a member to tone down unpopular opinions, or retreat 
further into the party fold, for understandable (if 
inexcusable) personal reasons. Admittedly, as Mr Attlee 
pointed out in a letter to The Times this week, the prospect 
of a pension may make a member who has qualified for 
it more willing to retire. But why this tidy-minded 
insistence on length of service instead of a more generous 
adaptation of the present flexible system, of pensions based 
on need ? A rigid stipulation tying benefits to periods of 
service raises precisely the dangers that a parliamentary 
pensions scheme should avoid at all costs. 


The Piper’s Tune 


0 the Government the Select Committee’s report must 
T appear as a piece of sheer political devilment. This 
is not primarily because of its worry over the lofty prin- 
ciples involved ; but because of its recognition that, whether 
it rejects the recommendations or seeks to implement them, 
it will run into a trap of its own devising. If Ministers. 
reject the proposals, pleading that they would have an 
adverse effect on wage demands, what becomes of the Bill 
to raise the pay of judges from a starting point five times 
higher than that of MPs? Alternatively, if Ministers 
accept the recommendations, including the non-contributory 
pensions scheme, what happens to their case for raising the 
teachers’ share of a contributory scheme ? How, also, will 
they be able to resist their back benchers’ campaign on 
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officers’ pensions ? Any resort to logic will be brushed 
aside in a wave of emotionalism. “Nor will the argument 
be happier at a more elemental level. MPs know that their 
constituents retain a firm conviction that it is distinctly 
shady for anyone to be able to vote himself more money 
and that anyway £1,000 is high enough pay for “just 
talking.” 

Labour MPs generally favour the change ; most Con- 
servatives either oppose it altogether or feel it is at least 
inopportune. The Government will move circumspectly, 
and even if it agrees to support the proposals it may well 
insist that no higher salaries should be paid until after 
the next election. 


Tories Still Ascendant 


— 


HE Conservatives held on to their seats at the by- 
a i elections in Harwich and the Haltemprice division of 
Hull with the greatest of ease. At Harwich, where §9 per 
cent of the electorate voted, there was a fractional (0.2 per 
cent) swing towards the Conservatives compared with the 
general election of 19§1 ; at Haltemprice, where only 46 per 
cent of the electorate voted, there was a swing towards 
them of 3.7 per cent. In neither case was the swing as 
large as at Ilford the week before (where Labour dropped 
5.7 per cent of the poll), but the Conservatives’ performance 
was still far better than would normally be expected at a 
by-election at this stage of a Government’s career. 
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There are five by-elections outstanding: At one of them 
—the ultra-safe Conservative seat of Bournemouth West— 
polling is proceeding as The Economist goes to press ; the 
Labour candidate there has clearly been pressed for funds 
and he does not seem to have made a very serious effort. 
Two of the others—due to the resignation of the ailing 
Conservative MPs for Harrogate and Arundel, announced 
this week—are seats with even more massive Government 
majorities than Bournemouth. The other two, Edinburgh 
East and Motherwell, are Labour seats. To capture 
them the Conservatives would need a swing of over 4 per 
cent at Edinburgh East and over 7 per cent at Motherwell ; 
since Labour will presumably make greater efforts to get 
its supporters to the polls than it did at either Ilford or 
Haltemprice, such captures seem very unlikely. But at the 
Jast general election Labour won 14 of its seats on a split 
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‘vote with the Liberals, and another 82 with’ less than 


55 per cent of the total votes cast ; there must be at least 
twenty or thirty of these ninety-six seats on which thc 
Conservatives would be casting very hungry eyes indeed if 
anything happened to their present incumbents, or if there 
was an early general election. 


Moscow’s Shopping List 


HAT the Russians should show such keen interest in the 
products of British heavy industry is a matter for real 
satisfaction, especially in the places where their orders might 
be placed. Indeed, the visit of British businessmen to 
Moscow has been, from the purely commercial point of 
view, a success. But Mr Kabanov’s claim that between 
1955-57 there may be orders for Britain worth: £400 million 
must, for several reasons be taken with a pinch of salt. 
The 4,500 million roubles of which he spoke cannot simply 
be converted at the overvalued official rate ; and it is 
estimated by the Board of Trade that more than half the 
items on the order list are subject to strategic controls. 
There has been so far no suggestion that the British 
Government and its partners in the exercise of these con- 
trols are proposing to disregard them. Yet the Russians 
have said that these deals will be completed only if there 
is a “ normalisation of Anglo-Soviet trade” and if British 
imports from the Soviet Union increase greatly. The first 
condition implies the scrapping of controls, which would 
be difficult even if it were desirable ; the second will also be 
difficult unless the Russians and their allies can offer at 
reasonable prices goods that Britain needs. As was pointed 
out in the last issue of The Economist, their exports to the 
West have been falling fast in the last two years. Can they 
suddenly recover, and if so in what classes of goods ? 


* 


For the Soviet Government the business trip has been a 
great political success. The offer to spend £400 million 
was timed to impress the Berlin conference and, what i: 
more important, it has caused a sensation in Germany. In 
the absence of any clear warning from the Board of Trade 
German businessmen assumed that the Soviet-British deals 
have gone through, with government approval, while they 
themselves remain bound by the existing allied controls. 
Full of indignation, they are preparing to make their own 
pilgrimage- to Moscow, where they expect to have more 
success than in the secret Soviet-German trade talks that 
were held in Copenhagen in August, just before the West 
German elections. 

This rush to trade at any political cost, which is artfully 
encouraged by Mr Mikoyan’s representatives all over 
Europe, threatens to break up completely the embargo 
system that has been operated by common agreement since 
the passing of the Battle Act. Mr Mikoyan can say “ Heads 
I win, tails you lose.” For either the controls are main- 
tained, in which case western businessmen and workmen 
grumble at their governments ; or they are abandoned, in 
which case the Soviet Government can expect immense 
assistance from abroad in its triple task of maintaining 
military strength, diverting industrial resources to consume! 

goods, and industrialising China. 
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France’s Fateful Choice 


Pe cannet postpone much longer a final decision 

about the European Defence Community. To 
vutsiders who are impatient with the delaying tactics of the 
National Assembly, Frenchmen reply that they face one 
f the most fateful decisions in the history of their country 
:bout an issue-on which France is divided. Some insist on 
ihe need to maintain an independent French army, for 
reasons examined by a correspondent on page $45 ; others 
look forward to an integrated European army as the only 
hope of avoiding a national disaster. Some have their eyes 
fixed on the Rhine, others on the Elbe. In both camps are 
to be found men with glorious names, famous as well as 
bankrupt politicians. The division cuts across party 
allegiances, and the mass of the people stands perplexed and 
undecided. 

The desire that such an important decision should not 
be imposed by one-half of the nation on the other half 
would be enough to determine some people to seek a 
compromise solution. But there are more practical reasons 
for attempts to water down the treaty. A small majority 
could probably be mustered now for the EDC treaty in the 
National Assembly, but it would have to rely on Socialist 
support. The Socialists, however, are in opposition, while 
the Gaullists who are in the government oppose the treaty, 
it least in its present form. At a recent cabinet meeting a 
Gaullist minister recalled threateningly that his seat was 
previously held by M. Mitterand—a minister who resigned 
over the Moroccan question, 

To avoid a collapse of the present rightist coalition, 
political match-makers are busy seeking alterations in the 
treaty to make it more palatable to the Gaullists. In the 
maze of wild projects two tendencies emerge clearly: first, 
an attempt to postpone political integration and the creation 
of a “supranational” authority; secondly an effort to 
extend as far as possible the “transitional” period. It 
remains to be seen whether the Christian Democrats 
MRP)—the great champions of integration—will accept 
a watered-down version offered by the right wing. It is 
even more doubtful whether the five other signatories to 
the Treaty would or could accept any revision of established 
clauses. A straight choice between the treaty as it is and 
no treaty at all can probably no longer be escaped ; for it 
should be clear that changes that would leave France more 
freedom of action would harness any future government of 
Germany less effectively. 


Notional Insurance 


AST week’s debate in the House of Lords on Lord 
Beveridge’s motion “ to call attention to the problems 
facing the people and the Government of this country in 
the coming years in relation to national insurance ” suffered 
from the confusion that has beset the whole national 
insurance scheme from its beginnings: the confusion 
between actuarial principle and the reality of economic 
administration. ‘ National insurance” is not, and never 
has been, insurance in any real sense. It is a system of 
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earmarked flat-rate taxation, conceived and applied in epen 
defiance of the canons of both equity and etonomy ; and 
the only justification for keeping it separate from the general 
body of public finance is that the heritage of goodwill from 
the voluntary approved societies made the necessary con- 
tributions more acceptable than an equivalent amount of 
straight taxation would have been. 

Actuarial calculations, if strictly. followed, would have 
meant a long postponement of a full subsistence rate for 
pensions (or crushingly heavy premiums for the older 
worker); a strict segregation of funds built up under 
different parts of the plan ; and a discrimination between 
good and bad risks, industry by industry and even firm by 
firm, which would have laid the costs of uncertainty or of 
danger at the doors of those incurring them. As things are, 
the monumental labours of the Government Actuary— 
whose first quinquennial review of the financial condition of 
the national insurance fund and the adequacy of contribu- 
tions to maintain benefits is due this year—are in the nature 
of an academic exercise. The benefits which can be paid, 
like the sums expended on education or housing, will be 
determined by the whole economic situation and by the 
Government’s assessment of priorities, not by the nominal 
distribution of Government securities between the fund and 
other holders. 

Lord Beveridge, while assigning unconditional priority 
to old age pensions, explicitly recognised this fact. He 
pointed out that, regardless of any change in contribution 
rates, the Exchequer would have to carry the extra 
{£100 million or £150 million that would be needed to bring 
benefits into conformity with the subsistence principle laid 
down in 1946. But to spend any money that can be afforded 
in this way would push up the standard of living 
of those pensioners who do not have to seek supplements 
frony national assistance (because they have extra resources) 
while leaving the (generally poorer) supplement-secking 
pensioners where they are now. This would be in accord- 
ance with the principles of equal pension rights for all 
which the Beveridge Plan embodied ; but it would not be 
in accordance with the principle of making life a little 
easier for the hardest pressed pensioners, which is what 
most people think proposals for pension adjustments mean. 


Smoking and Cancer 


HEN the British Medical Fournal published a paper 

on smoking and cancer of the lung in December, 
1952, it provoked little public stir. Even last week’s state- 
ment by the Minister of Health, giving a second opinion 
on the relationship between the two, received less publicity 
in part of the national press than would have been given to 
a statement of comparable importance on poliomyelitis— 
which in-its worst year so far has caused 750 deaths, com- 
pared with the 14,000 attributed to lung cancer. Some 
cynics may observe that the press does not want to lose 
its advertising revenue from the cigarette manufacturers ; 
others, probably more justifiably, will remark on the wide- 
spread public dislike of facing the facts about cancer— 
especially when those facts concern so darling a sin as 


smoking. 


The main findings of Dr Dol] and Professor Bradford 
Hill (the authors of the original paper in the British Medical 
Journal) are detailed elsewhere on this page. In 1953, as 
a result of their paper and of similar evidence from research 
workers in the United States, a panel under the chairman- 
ship of the Government Actuary was set up to report to 
the Minister of Health’s standing aavisory committee on 
cancer. That committee’s opinion may be briefly sum- 
marised as follows: (1) a relationship between smoking and 
cancer of the lung has been established ; (2) although there 
is a strong presumption that the relationship is causal, there 
is evidence that the relationship is not a simple one ; but 
(3) no dramatic fall in death rates could be expected if 
smoking ceased, since the development of lung cancer may 
be a long-term process (although young people should be 
warned of the apparent risks of excessive smoking). 

The main complicating factors are the difference in the 


incidence of the disease between town and country, which 
suggests that atmospheric pollution may be responsible for 
part of its increase in recent years ; and the failure, so far, 
to identify in tobacco smoke a substance producing cancer 
of the lung. (Certain tars derived from tobacco smoke have 
produced skin cancer in mice, but this is not considered 

conclusive evidence that it could be responsible for cancer 
of the lung.) 

The tobacco companies have offered the Medical 
Research Council £250,000 for research, and until there 
is firmer evidence incriminating tobacco the Minister of 
Health may feel justified in not sounding too alarmist a 
note. But if that evidence is forthcoming there may be 
a strange clash between the Ministry’s duty to further pre- 
ventive medicine, the public’s attachment to its favourite 
vice, and the Chancellor’s attachment to his £600 million 
of revenue from tobacco duties. 
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Facts About Smoking and Cancer 


Tue British investigation into the 
effect of smoking on cancer was reported 
in a paper by Dr R. Doll and Professor 
Bradford Hill in the British Medical 
Journal of December 13, 1952. ‘The 
main method of inquiry was to interview 
1,465 patients (1.357 men and 108 
women) with lung cancer and the same 
number of “ matched control ” patients 
(of the same age and sex) with other 
diseases. The interviews were made in 
1948 to 1952 in hospitals in London, 
Bristol, Cambridge, Leeds and New- 
castie-upon-Tyne. The main results 
were as follows: 

1) Only 4.5 per cent of the male 
patients with lung cancer were non- 
ee or very light smokers (less 
than five cigarettes a day) compared 
with 14 per cent of the male con- 
trol patients with other diseases ; 
24.4 per cent of the male patients with 
lung cancer smoked more than 25 
cigarettes a day compared with 12.2 
per cent of the control patients. 
Similarly 13 per cent of the women 
with lung cancer smoked more than 
25 cigarettes a day, although none of 


first table below shows details of this 
progression. 

(2) The association between smok- 
ing habits and the prevalence of lung 
cancer in men was found in each of 
the five areas of inquiry. For women 
it was found in London only but the 
sample elsewhere was tiny; only 28 
women patients were interviewed in 
the provinces. 

(3) Pipe smokers seem to run less 
risk than cigarette smokers. Among 
male lung cancer patients -who 
smoked, 3.9 per cent smoked only 
pipes, and 74.4 per cent smoked only 
cigarettes ; the corresponding propor- 
tions in the non-cancer patients were 
6.9 per cent and 609.4 per cent. 
Although the numbers of pipe 
smokers are so small, the difference 
is significant. 

(4) The proportion of cigarette 
smokers who had ever used a cigarette 
holder was significantly smaller 
among the cancer patients (§ per cent) 
than among the control patients (12 
per cent). Similarly, only 3 out of 504 
patients with lung cancer had smoked 


with 1§ out of 467 control patients. 
The observations are two few for any 
definite conclusion to be drawn but 
they suggest that filter tips may be a 
deterrent and that cigarette holders 
probably are. 

(5) There is no evidence that the use 
of petrol lighters has any effect. 

(6) There is no evidence that any 
one brand of cigarette is more closely 
associated with lung cancer than an- 
other. 

(7) The relative risks associated with 
different levels of smoking were esti- 
mated for the Greater London arca 
only. On the assumption that the 
smoking habits of the lung cancer 
patients were typical of those who 
died of the disease and those of the 
control patients were representative of 
the inhabitants of Greater London 
generally, it was found that hardly 
any men died from lung cancer be- 
tween the ages of 45-64 if they were 
non-smokers, but that for heavy 
smokers in this age group the death 
rate reached 3 to § deaths a year for 
every 1,000 people living. 


the women control patients did. The filter tipped 
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Under Starter’s Orders 


MVE MULLEY’S perseverance has earned first the silence 
L of doubting colleagues and the guarded support 
of the Government; and there is a good chance that 
his Pools Betting Bill will reach the Statute Book in the 
summer. This Bill, which was discussed in The Economist 
two weeks ago, seeks to compel all pool promoters to 
register with local authorities, to be subject to the scrutiny 
of a local authority auditor and to publish a breakdown of 
the finances of each competition. It is the first proposal of 
the three-year-old report of the Royal Commission on 
gambling over which any action has been taken at all. 

Mr Mulley’s success may encourage those interested in 
some of the other proposals of the Royal Commission to 
move up under starter’s orders. The Commission’s main 
proposal was the legalisation of off-the-course betting—in 
other words, the substitution of registered betting shops for 
the illegal street corner tout. This would not only make the 
law less of an ass but would offer a chance of easing the 
economic difficulties now facing horse racing. Many of 
the claims of the bloodstock industry are undoubtedly 
exaggerated. But it can justly argue that it has a useful 
dollar export trade, which depends on flourishing racing ; 
that owners nowadays are estimated to get back in prize 
money less than half of what they spend in training bills, 
transport and entry fees ; and that other countries (Ireland 
; the most popular parallel) have derived real benefits 
from legalising off-the-course betting and exacting a levy 
from which a substantial contribution to racing can be 
made, 

In a limited way this was what the Tote was supposed 
to do over here ; but the results have been disappointing, 
chiefly because its profits have been taxed. The racing 
world claims this is contrary to Parliament’s original 
intentions, and the matter has been taken up with the 
Chancellor. Moreover, there are signs that, now Mr 
Mulley’s Bill has broken the ice, the broader issues may 
nove nearer to serious consideration. Has not the Jockey 
club two distinguished members strategically placed at 
10, Downing Street and the Ministry of Agriculture ? 


Franco Draws the Sword of Islam 


ENERAL FRANCO is busily spoiling a good case in 
Morocco. He was justifiably nettled by the high- 
inded way in which the French brought about a change 
f Sultan in August, without consulting either of the other 
two zones—Spanish Morocco and Tangier—over which 
the Sultan of Morocco is sovereign. The French had 
imperative need for haste as an excuse for their initial dis- 
courtesy ; but they made a grave blunder when they omitted 
to have a formal exchange of views with Spain immediately 
their deed of deposition had been done. The Spaniards, 
after a silence of some months during which, presumably, 
they have taken the temperature in their own zone, have 
started to vent their chagrin. 
Last week, General Franco received a delegation of 
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pashas and caids from Spanish Morocco who came to offer 
him a decoration. In a speech that advertised the degree 
of his annoyance with Paris, he declared at one point that 
Spain was the champion of Moroccan unity, but at another 
that the Khalifa—or Sultan’s representative—of Spanish 
Morocco was for the moment regarded by Spain as 
sovereign in the Spanish zone. What does he mean by 
two such conflicting statements ? And has he any policy 
for the day after tomorrow? The confusion about his 
intentions created by this ambiguity becomes worse con- 
founded by a claim in the Madrid newspaper ABC to the 
inclusion of Tangier in the Spanish zone. (ABC is censored, 
and could not have printed such a claim without approval.) 

Only fifteen months ago the Spaniards triumphantly 
agreed to adjustments in the international regime for 
Tangier that restored them to a position they had lost in 
1945 owing to their behaviour during World War II. Does 
the Caudillo now wish to undo what was then settled ? 
And is he hoping, by posing as champion of the deposed 
sultan, to st¢al a march on Europe by currying favour with 
Arab nationalists ? Spanish Moroccans, in interviews given 
to Cairo newspapers which General Franco may not have 
read, clearly think of him as the catspaw through whom 
they will gain autonomy, and the first step towards liber- 
ating the whole of Morocco from Europe. An inevitable 
result of upsetting the applecart in other people’s zones is 
to expose the Europeans in all three zones to insecurity. 
The General’s liberalism should begin at home. 


The Ever-receding Plebiscite 


HE plebiscite by which the people of Kashmir are sup- 
e posed to have an opportunity to decide their future 
allegiance under the supervision of the United Nations 
seems to be ever flitting away from the present as the 
months and years go by. Since the Indians have agreed 
in principle to holding it, they cannot simply refuse to 
allow it ; but the endless haggling over conditions for hold- 
ing it has had the effect of postponement without limiting 
date. There appeared to be a step forward last August 
when India and Pakistan agreed at least to appoint a 
plebiscite administrator by April of this year. But during 
the past fortnight the situation has again taken a turn for 
the worse. 

The Kashmir Constituent Assembly (which cannot be 
regarded as more than partially representative of the 
Kashmir people) has passed resolutions that are equivalent 
to a ratification of accession to India, and this has been 
declared by the Kashmir Prime Minister, Bakshi Ghulam 
Mohammed (with echoes in the Indian press) to be final 
and irrevocable. At the same time it is reported from Delhi 
that the Indian Government is saying that further negotia- 
tions over the plebiscite will not take place unless Pakistan 
gives satisfaction to India over the projected American 
military aid. It is natural that India should be dismayed 
at the prospect of such a strengthening of its unloved 
neighbour, ‘but that does not seem a sufficient reason for 
laying down totally irrelevant conditions for the implemen- 
tation of a promise which has been given to an international 
body. It seems to be time for the United Nations itself 
to take up the matter again and try to get the plebiscite 





actually held. If India and Pakistan cannot agree on terms 
for the policing or defence of Kashmir during the plebiscite, 
the United Nations might offer to provide a neutral force 
similar to the one which India itself provided for super- 
vision of the prisoner-of-war provisions of the armistice 
m Korea. 


The Greek Children 


HE Communist government in Hungary recently 
T announced that it is willing to send back over 1,100 
Greek hostages removed from their homes in Epirus by 
Communist guerrillas during the Greek civil war. If all 
goes well, they should begin the journey home this weekend. 
The safe restoration to Greece of these unfortunate people 
will be doubly welcome ; first for its own sake, and then as 
another sign that the Cominform countries want to take 
practical steps to reduce tension with their neighbours. 

But Greece will not be impressed by the overtures of its 
northern neighbours so long as they do nothing about 
between 25,000 and 28,000 Greek children who were 
dragged behind the iron curtain during the civil war. Of 
this fantastic total scarcely more than 500 have been sent 
home again—and all these from Jugoslavia. Last autumn 
the Hungarian and Czech governments announced that they 
were willing to negotiate about the return of some hundreds 
of Greek children, but in neither case has anything hap- 
pened since, Greek-Bulgarian negotiations for the resump- 
tion of diplomatic relations have been going on in Paris 
since December ; but so far, the Greek delegates’ inquiries 
about—among other things—the Greek children carried off 
to Bulgaria have met with no satisfactory response. Nor 
did the large delegation of parents and guardians of 
abducted children who called on Mr Sergeyev, the Soviet 
Ambassador to Greece, when he visited Salonika last month. 

The truth probably is that the Communists are unwilling 
to let most of these children go because they have gone to a 
great deal of trouble to turn them into good young party 
members. It has been reported that some of them are even 
trained as guerrilla fighters—presumably to make mischief 
once they are back in their native country. How far the 
process of indoctrination has gone it is impossible to say ; 
but some of the children must now be well on in their teens. 
It is obvious, however, that the children’s parents will not 
give up hope ; and that Mr Sergeyev’s tours through Greece 
in the interest of better Greco-Soviet relations will fall flat 
so long as Soviet Russia does nothing to hasten the return 
of the abducted children. Their story, as the Salonika dele- 
gation told the Ambassador with bitter irony, “ is in no way 
flattering to the much-advertised moral qualities of the 
people’s democracies.” It is, indeed, among the cruellest of 
the many cruel things done in their country since the war. 


The Discomfort of Freedom 


EAT and bacon are to be set free before the middle 
M of July, and after more than fourteen years every 
family in Britain will be able to consign its ration books 
to the dustbin. The announcement had been expected for 
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so long that it has caused little stir; although it has set 
reminiscences in train about why rationing worked more 
smoothly in Britain than in most other countries. The 
principal reason probably did not lie in praiseworthy 
national characteristics, so much as in the fact that Britain 
did not have countless small farms that could profitably 
feed domestic produce into the black markets. 


Politicians, however, are looking forward instead of 
backward ; and there is eager speculation over whether the 
dramatised lifting of the last straw from the camel’s back 
will add to the Conservatives’ popularity. There is a 
cynical reason for supposing that it may not have the effect 
that the Conservatives are expecting. For although de- 
rationing has not, in sober fact, been accompanied by any 
exorbitant increase in prices, many housewives plainly 
believe that it has. And herein lies an odd social experience 
of the past two years, of which many males are unaware and 
which many housewives will deny: namely, the roughness 
of readjustment, in millions of homes and along thousands 
of shop counters, to the responsibilities of freedom. 


In the last two years, as rationing has eased, a very large 
proportion of housewives—in fact, virtually all those now 
under thirty-five or so years of age—have been meeting for 
the first time the opportunities and the risks of economic 
independence. Instead of pushing three or four ration 
books over the counter, in the secure knowledge that the 
quantities of bacon, eggs, cheese, fats and so forth obtain- 
able would, however inadequate, at least be well within 
what she was prepared to spend—and subsequently turning 
with a clear financial conscience to the fancy biscuits and 
processed quasi-cheeses—the housewife now has to think 
seriously about staples ; to take the consequences of any of 
those errors of judgment which, under the benevolent 
paternalism of the ration book, she was not allowed to make ; 
to discover, by trial and possibly painful error, the pattern 
of weekly spendings best suited to her: family budget and 
needs. And all the time, as the shelves and shopwindows 
fill up, temptation besets her to spend not merely as much 
as ever but more than ever on the fancy trimmings, for the 
purchase of which the enforced restriction of her food 
budget once left her free. It is not surprising that the total 
effect is of a wasting hemorrhage of the purse—an effect 
easily translatable into an honest belief that everything is 
getting dearer every day. Those who variously attribute the 
achievement of derationing to careful policy or kindly terms 
of trade can be left to argue among themselves whether all 
this should be called a proof of feminine inconsistency or 
a mysterious form of justice. 


Colonel Wigg and Private Bills 


ARLIAMENTARY strategists might have smiled if an 
Pp amendment to the Ashridge Trust Bill, moved in the 
House of Commons on Tuesday by Colonel Wigg, had been 
taken to a division ; but the students at Ashridge College 
would have been saddled with some odd homework. In 
order to air his views on the heed for an enquiry into the 
whole procedure of Private Bills, Colonel Wigg recom- 
mended—as a parliamentary expedient to remain “in 
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SECRETS 


OF THE 


WOOLWORTH 
MILLIONS 


Seventy-five years ago, Frank Winfield Wool- 
worth opened what he rather flamboyantly 
on Bleecker 


Inside four 


called * The Great Five Cent Store ” 
Street, Utica, New York State. 


months it had closed down—a complete failure. 


Recently F. W. Woolworth, & Co., Ltd., which 
runs 782 of the familiar red and gold stores in 
Great Britain announced record profits of 
£18,986,954 (before tax) in 1953 and a dividend 


of sixty per cent. 


This is only half the financial tally, for the 
lr. W. Woolworth Company of New York, which 
owns fifty-two per cent of the British Company, 
1,193 stores in the United States, Canada and 
Cuba, and controls another 44 in Germaay, 


makes about the same nett profit. 


The story of Woolworths between that first flop 
in Utica and the latest record profit announce- 
ment is one of the marvels of the financial world 
Startreading this amazing story in “Everybody’s” 


on sale next Monday, February 22nd. 


Everybody’s 
The Worth-While Weekly 
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What Shape 
is a Window? 


In the case of a Vybak flexible window the answer 
is—any shape at all. In acar hood, for instance, it 
folds with the canvas and spends much of its life 
bent double. Yet 
straight and clear as ever, with no sign of a crack. 


when the hood goes up it Is as 


This means greater safety and convenience. In a 
‘convertible’ a Vybak rear window for the first time 
allows the interior driving mirror to be used even 
when the hood is up. It is only one of many ad- 
vances springing from Bakelite Limited’s develop- 
ment and research. The history of plastics is 
already a long one, but new pages are being writ- 
ten every day—by the organisation whose 
pioneering efforts were mainly responsible for the 
general adoption of these versatile materials. 
Details of this and other BAKELITE products sent on request 
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BAKELITE 
VYBAK 
WARERITE 


Regd. Trade Marks 


Producers of Phenolic, Urea, Alkyd 
& Silicone Moulding Materials 
Laminated Sheet, Rod & Tube 
Glass Fibre & Asbestos Laminates 
Phenolic & Urea Resins . 








Cements & Adhesives + Polyester 
Resins - Rigid & Flexible PVC 
Sheet - PVC Moulding & Extrusion 
antl wees Compounds + Decorative 
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BAKELITE LIMITED FIRST AND STILL FOREMOST 


12-18 GROSVENOR GARDENS - LONDON SWI - SLOane 0898 
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... burning 
bright 


S © ME eight thousand miles from London lie the jungles 
of Malaya. 

We, the British, are the people who brought to this 
ancient land of tiger and jungle a common law and order, 
who constructed railways and roads, pushed back the 
jungle, built towns and cities, developed the tin mines 
and introduced the rubber tree. We have made it one of 
the most important countries in the world. 


The rubber plantations of Malaya, which now supply 
industry with an enormous volume of cultivated rubber, 
were begun from the Brazilian seeds shipped to Britain 
towards the end of the 19th Century and propagated in 
Kew Gardens. 


Today Dunlop Malayan Estates Ltd. cultivates 80,000 
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acres, the largest rubber plantation property in the 
world under single control. It employs many thousands 
of Tamils, Chinese and Malays. They work for good 
wages and live in good houses. They have schools, - 
hospitals, créches, laundries, bus services, entertain- 
ments and temples. 


This is an age of greatly differing ways of living. We 
have no reason to be too modest. The British way of life 
has brought to millions a new conception of living, a 
greater prosperity, a wider freedom. Whether we work 
alone or as colleagues in one of our great industries, 
such as Dunlop, we still have to finish the job we started 
—the creation of a common prosperity and a common 
wealth of work and happiness for all peoples of the world. 


DOU bOl makes things better for everyone 


DUNLOP RUBBER COMPANY LIMITED - 


ST. JAMES’S HOUSE + ST. JAMES’S STREET - LONDON, 8.W.I 
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order "—that the compulsory study of this subject should 
be written into the college’s statute. He delayed the 
passage Of this particular Private Bill in the hope that this 
night eventually help other Private Bills to pass more 
-xpeditiously. 

Private Bills are introduced to legalise specific changes in 
ich matters as the terms of a trust or the powers of a 
‘cal corporation ; they do not make general-laws. The 
lissatisfaction that has lately. been voiced at the cumber- 
sme procedures involved in their passage has two main 
ots. First, some local authorities wishing to introduce 
ich bills have been thwarted by what they regard as small 
ind unrepresentative cliques at the town polls or town 
meetings that the present law demands ; Birmingham’s 
-xperience in this matter was discussed in The Economist 
mn January 16th. If the proposed “reform” of the law 
merely meant the destruction of political safeguards against 
idministrative encroachments upon personal liberty, it 
would be a sorry reform indeed. 

Once a Private Bill has reached Parliament, however, its 
opponents take over from its proponents in feeling that they 
uave grounds for complaint. The objector can then only 
tate his case by making a petition which is heard (through 
counsel) by a Select Committee of the House, and which is 
liable to be a very expensive business. Some Members of 
Parliament have turned themselves into what is in effect 

self-appointed watch-committee to guard against any 
ibuses of individual liberty threatened by Private Bills ; but 
icir contribution is necessarily one-sided. It is now 
wenty-five years since the procedure for Private Bills was 
last thoroughly sifted by an investigating committee of the 
House ; and even if there is little room for change, much 
in be said in favour of Colonel Wigg’s argument that a 

v look should be taken at the old problem. 


Unwillingly from School 


F THAM HILL GIRLS’ SCHOOL—an ordinary but well-run 
grammar school, with reasonably up-to-date buildings 
in the outskirts of South-East London—has been elevated 
»y the London County Council into a test case. Within the 
next few weeks, at the latest, the Minister of Education 
will have to decide whether she will accept the LCC’s 
decision that it should be closed in order to allow the new 
Kidbrooke comprehensive school an undisputed field ; or 
whether both schools should continue side by side. 

The buildings at Kidbrooke will be complete in three 
months, and in this area there is no need for Eltham 
nd $00 more grammar school places in the comprehensive 
chool. The broad outline of the LCC’s School Plan, 
vhich was approved by Miss Horsbrugh’s Labour pre- 
decessor, included the transfer of the Eltham School to 
another comprehensive school (the existing buildings would 
still be used as a school). But, as late as 1952, pupils were 
still coming to Eltham on the assumption that they would 
complete the whole of their grammar school education 
there. The LCC’s decision that the school should close 
raised a storm of protest from parents ; the argument put 
forward by some Socialists for comprehensive schools— 
that the intellectuals who gain grammar school places 
should be educated in the same buildings as the unintellec- 
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tuals who do not, so that the latter might occasionally 


punch the former’s heads—does not go down very well in 
Eltham. 


In a speech last October Miss Horsbrugh emphasised 
that she had no power to interfere with the LCC’s general 
plan for comprehensive schools, because her predecessor 
had authorised the necessary buildings. She had only the 
power to decide whether existing schools should be closed 
against the wishes of local parents and residents. The hub 
of the problem is that if the two schools continue side by 
side, they will be competing for the limited local amount 
of grammar school talent ; and one or the other—it would 
almost certainly be Kidbrooke—would attract less than its 
share of bright girls. But when a school that is considered 
unattractive by parents has to have its more attractive neigh- 
bour closed down, somebody somewhere is driving a steam- 
roller over the efficiency of state education. 


Roads to Disaster 


HE only comforting feature about the Ministry of 

Transport’s analysis of “Road Accidents 1952,” 
published this week, is that although the population has 
increased by 6 per cent since 1938 and the number of 
vehicles on the roads by 50 per cent, accidents are rather 
less common than they were before the war. The provisional 
figure for 1953, although 9 per cent higher than that for 
19§2, was § per cent below the total for 1938. But the 
toll is still appalling. As Mr Philip Noel-Baker pointed out 
in the House of 
Commons on Monday, 
if last year’s rate of 


ROAD CASUALTIES 


~  (inThousands) casualties continues, 
i Killed Z serious | 4500000 people, 

vere nearly one in ten of the 

E] Slight injury population — will be 


killed or injured on the 
roads in the next 
twenty years. 

Both last year and 
this year the Govern- 
ment has diverted only 
£2,250,000 of its ex- 
penditure (£3 million, 
including expenditure 
from the rates) to deal 
with the “ black spots ” 
where accidents most 
frequently occur. As 
there are some 50,000 
black spots in_ the 
country the present rate of progress is very slow. The 
Ministry’s analysis shows that three-quarters of the acci- 
dents in 1952 occurred in built-up areas, and of these about 
half were at junctions or cross roads. The most common 
cause of accidents (in 21,000 of them in 1952) was that 
pedestrians crossed the road carelessly. Next came turning 
to the right, by both drivers and cyclists, without due care 
(11,000), and carelessness in getting into or out of a 
vehicle (7,000). 
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Weapons to End War? 


Sir—In your leader of February 6, 1954, 
you raise the question, “Is it now the 
intention to do exactly the opposite of 
what was done in 1950 in Korea—that is 
to say, to extend a local conflict by 
striking at the source of aggression ? ” 
And you answer that question by stating 
that “It is, perhaps, better that aggressive 
governments should be left in doubt on 
this point; it is certainly not a matter 
for a public pledge.” Are you suggest- 
ing that the allied governments should 
repeat Sir Edward Grey’s mistake of July, 
1914, and leave a potential aggressor in 
doubt about their reaction te local 
aggression ? The new policy will be 
workable as a deterrent to local aggres- 
sion only if the potential aggressor is 
reasonably certain that local aggression 
will be met with atomic retaliation. If 
the allied governments Jeave any serious 
doubt in his mind on this count they will 
invite exactly that kind of miscalculation 
that has so often in the past Jed to the 
outbreak of a general war which nobody 
wanted and which would not have broken 
out had the potential aggressor known in 
advance how the other side was likely to 
react. 

The new policy will make new Koreas 
impossible, for no government in its 
senses will start a local aggression in the 
knowledge that its industrial and popu- 
lation centres will be reduced to rubble 
in retaliation. Yet by making new 
Koreas impossible, the new policy will 
raise a new problem which apparently 
neither its supporters nor its critics have 
yet faced. For either a_ potential 
aggressor will abstain from local aggres- 
sion altogether, or, if he is committed to 
aggression even at the risk of a third 
world war, he is bound to anticipate 
atomic retaliation by atomic prevention. 
That is to say, a new Korea will not 
start with the attack of North Korean 
ground troops attacking South Koreans, 
but by Russian bombers dropping atomic 
bombs on the military and industrial 
establishments of the nations committed 
to atomic retaliation. The very announce- 
ment that local aggression will be met by 
a war of atomic retaliation will make such 
a war impossible. Instead it will call into 
being a war of atomic prevention from 
the other side. 

Atomic retaliation, whatever its merits, 
is, however, only an answer to open mili- 
tary aggression. The new policy must 
assume that the threat to the status quo, 
conjuring up the spectre of a third world 
war, is likely to take that form. Yet the 
real ahreat to the status quo arises from 
the revolutionary ferment which holds 
much of Asia, Africa, Latin America, and 
Western Europe in its grips. Obviously, 
it would be no answer to the threat of 


Letters to the Editor 


a Communist revolution in Italy to drop 
atomic bombs on Moscow, nor could the 
inroads of Communism in Indonesia be 
stopped by reducing Peiping to rubble. 
That crucial problem Mr Dulles’s speech 
of January 12th refuses to face by any- 
thing more than the expression of confi- 
dence that freedom is more attractive 
than slavery and cannot help winning out 
in the end. Yet while that problem is 
not faced squarely, the “new look” of 
American foreign policy is nothing more 
than an obsolescent look, the look of 
ultimate catastrophe and defeat.—Yours 
faithfully, Hans J. MORGENTHAU 
University of Chicago 


Mr Butskell’s Dilemma 


Sir—This dilemma is double. Mr 
Butskell’s behaviour before the dilemma 
was rightly described by you. But that 
is only half. the story. Behind that 
dilemma, undoing as much as ever Mr 
Butskell did, has been Mr Gaitler. But- 
skell may have been bad, but Gaitler 
has been worse. What beth have 
achieved, simultaneously and in oppo- 
site directions, has been disastrous: 
double Jekyll and double Hyde: double 
schizophrenia: “double, double....” ! 
—Yours, equally confused, 

Abingdon, Berks GraHaM Hutton 


Squaring Strasbourg with 
Gatt 


Sir—As an observer at the second 
Westminster conference of the Euro- 
pean Movement of economic and 
social problems, may I welcome your 
notice of that body and its deliberations 
last week? It is gratifying to see a 
fuller acknowledgment in the press of 
the views which have been put forward 
so long and so consistently in the Euro- 
pean Movement, the Council of Europe 
and the European League for Economic 
Co-operation, to the effect that some 
strengthening and closer association of 
the EPU area is a necessary prelude to 
any further advance towards real free 
trade. 

I should be grateful for an oppor- 
tunity to dispel any impression that the 
Westminster conference was riven by 
disputes between protectionists and free 
traders. Fairly close acquaintance with 
many of the persons present and study 
of the reports lead me to believe that 
there were few, if any, a priori autarkists 
present. The conference merely re- 
affirmed the view, widely held in this 
country and in the Commonwealth, that 
the doctrinaire and purist insistence on 
the Most Favoured Nation clause is 
inhibiting the policies of which the 
world stands urgently in need. 

The relatively small number of 
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Commonwealth delegates present was 
due to internal administrative arrange- 
ments, and in no way invalidates the 
strong Commonwealth support which 
was voiced in favour of similar o: 
stronger views at the Commonwealth 
Conference of the European League fo: 
Economic Co-operation in Brussels tw: 
years ago. 

Finally, let us not delude ourselves 
with debating points. The remarkable 
recovery of sterling since 1951 is surely 
attributable in the foremost degree to 
the rigorous “discrimination” which 
was effected two years ago. As for thx 
alleged “howling down” of the pro- 
tection of infant industries by German 
and French delegates, the official policy 
of these nations is clear enough. Franc« 
is certainly not one of the most fre: 
trade nations in the world, and I havc 
just perused an article by Dr Theodo: 
Sonnemann, State Secretary in the 
Federal Ministry of Food, Agriculrur 
and Forestry, entitled “German Agri- 
culture Must Be Protected On The 
World’s Markets.” 

Events are in any case slowly forcing 
us to follow the right line. Despite all 
opposition the Strasbourg Plan is now 
receiving extremely close official con- 
sideration both in this country and in 
the rest of the EPU area—Yours 


faithfully, PETER BAKER 
House of Commons 


Enterprise in the Air 


Sir—In your article of February 13th 
you mention that “the impression is 
gaining ground, not least in the tw: 
nationalised corporations, that” the 
Government’s “policy appears to be 
leading not towards genuine competition 
but towards the creation of a number of 
new private monopolies.” ’ 

Certainly if this opinion is held in 
corporation and Opposition circles, often 
so strikingly coincident in view, it may 
be assumed that the Minister’s state- 
ments have been heeded. He is, as he has 
said, not trying to make the functions o! 
the public and private sectors of the 
industry senselessly competitive but 
rather complementary. Indeed it is this, 
not the opposite, that has always been 
implied in the Minister’s policy state- 
ments in the House of Commons as it 
was in reply to a Question of mine last 
week. Your article was thus based on 
a false premise. 

To fiy to the other extreme, however, 
and impute private monopoly, as the 
BOAC-Labour Party axis seems to 
assume, is again taking leave of the facts. 
Only delusions of grandeur could under- 
lie the belief that a corporation could 
undertake the whole of British air trans- 
port, unless the believer be a rigid 
socialist. There is plenty of competition 
already on any single route or service, 
and the foreigner supplies it. Let this 
competition be fought by each sector 
where it is met, but surely let us see our 
corporations make a business success of! 
the vast network of routes they already 
properly claim before unlimited new 
commitments are undertaken. ‘There is 
room for both, I hope, in the future of 
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our aviation. It would be poor policy 
for a Government to promote dog-eat- 
dog competition between British in- 
terests in the earliest .days of their 
operating new services ; but nothing in 
our present policy will justify the 
assumption of monopolies anywhere 
except, in fact, in favour of the corpora- 
tions.—Yours faithfully, 

REGINALD BENNETT 
House of Commons 


Who Pays Teachers’ 
Pensions ? 


Sir—It is difficult to think that the above 
juestion, in your issue of February 13th, 
vas posed with any seriousness. Pre- 
umably the uninformed reader was to 
infer that the scheme is heavily subsi- 
lised by the Government. Nothing 
ould be further from the truth. The 
Exchequer carries some liability in re- 
pect of the years 1918-22, the only 
period during which teachers enjoyed 

non-contributory scheme promised 
them in the 1918 Act. For the rest it 
; doubtful whether as much as a single 
penny has been expended from national 
ources. Indeed, the monies contributed 
by the teachers and the local authorities 
in accordance with the scheme, have 
been used. by successive governments 
for their own purposes to the extent 
of £220 million. That is the credit 
balance of the scheme today. The 
annual income is in the region of £23 
millién a year and expenditure has 
never yet reached as much as £6 million 
in any year. Little wonder that no one 
has dared to risk a prediction as to 
when the scheme will be “in the red.” 
There is little chance that the paper con- 
tribution of £144 million will ever be 
translated into hard cash. 

If the teachers’ scheme has been 
selected as a.precedent for a wholesale 
revision of pension schemes then a 
singularly inept example has been 
chosen. Or is it that teachers have been 
singled out for attack merely because 
they are the most pacific, and long- 
suffering element in the community ?— 
Yours faithfully, R. W. DARGAVEL 
Newcastle-upon-T yne 


Controlling Private Schools 


Sm—Your note in the issue of February 
6th on the operation of Part III of the 
Education Act, 1944, is interesting. 
May I make the point that the introduc- 
tion of this part of the Act, by closing 
the less desirable schools, will work 
immensely to the advantage of private 
and other independent schools? It 
would give these schools a powerful 
argument for continuance against up- 
surging socialist demands to end inde- 
pendent education, since, once on a 
Part III register, the schools can hardly 
be accused of inefficiency. It is there- 
fore ironical that demands for applying 
Part IIE generally come from Labour 
benches; but from the Labour back 
benches—the front bench remains 


informed and silent.—Yours faithfully, 
Bearsted, Kent 


JAMES NOWELL 
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Economics 


A BALANCED ECONOMY. 
By L. S. Amery. 
Hutchinson. 12s. 6d. 263 pages. 


HE dust-cover proclaims that this “ is 

at once a challenge and a confident 
and conclusive answer ” to nearly all the 
major economic problems before Britain 
today. Unfortunately, the tone of the 
books shows that Mr Amery believes 
this. As a result the first two impres- 
sions to leap out of the text are of 
astonishing industry and astonishing 
arrogance. This isa pity: first, because 
the distinguished elder statesman who is 
its author has made a proud mark on one 
golden moment—and several’ silver 
moments —of English history; and, 
secondly, because both impressions are 
probably wrong. 

Mr Amery’s main thesis is that pursuit 
of Adam Smith’s doctrine of maximisa- 
tion of income through division of labour 
can degenerate into a very tiring and 
bewildering chase; and since tiredness 
and bewilderment are both nasty things 
to suffer from, he wants to put some- 
thing else in liberalism’s place. That 
something else he defines as pursuit of 
an economy in balance ; and although his 
early remarks do not explain satisfac- 
torily what an economy in balance is, 
the reader is left to suppose that he will 
find out later. 

From this, Mr Amery plunges enthu- 
siastically into an exhaustive and ex- 
hausting survey of the primary resources 
of Britain and the Commonwealth, with 
sweeping recommendations attached to 
each. Food production in this country 
should be raised to at least twice its pre- 
war figure ; Britain should start digging 
vast quantities of low-grade lead, zinc, 
tin, wolfram and other metals out of its 
own soil; all the other countries in the 
Commonwealth should start doing the 
same; and the Commonwealth should 
erect the sternest possible trade barriers 
to. prevent foreigners sending in their 
cheaper products from outside. Nearly 
all these proposals suffer from the dis- 
advantage that vast capital investment 
would need to be undertaken in order to 
start up production ; and that, once pro- 
duction had been started, it would be 
much more expensive than existing 
production elsewhere. In short, these 
are all schemes for diverting resources 
from the production of current wealth 
in order to lay the expensive framework 
for schemes in which those resources 
could eventually be employed in pro- 
ducing less current wealth than they are 
producing now; but the reader has 
already been told, in Chapter I, that 
finicky and complicated objections of this 
sort are a sign of short-sighted timidity. 


in an Attic 


Ordinary cost analysis has been con- 
signed to the rubbish dump with Adam 
Smith, and the reader is still waiting— 
as he draws nearer and nearer to the end 
of the book—to discover what the 
balanced economy will put in its place. 

Then, in the middle of a passage com- 
plaining that Canada is very short- 
sighted because it does not come into 
the sterling area (for the obviously inade- 
quate reason that such entry would not 
be in its economic interest), the book 
comes to a sudden stop. And, as it does 
so, realisation dawns. The balancing 
factor that a balanced economy would set 
against the uneconomic nature of these 
various schemes is that Mr Amery thinks 
that all of them would be nice things to 
d6. With this realisation earlier impres- 
sions must be softened. The two 
emotions that really underlie this book 
are the normal energy and opulence that 
we all feel when we are turning over 
belongings in our attic ; this is a harm- 
less occupation, provided that it is rea- 
lised that those belongings have no 
relevance at all to the parts of the house 
in which anybody with any pretensions 
to a decent standard of living can ever 
expect to live. 


Brave New World? 
THE DOORS OF PERCEPTION. 
By Aldous Huxley. 

Chatto and Windus. 63 pages. 6s. 


i> this essay Mr Huxley describes his 
experiences after taking a single dose 
of mescaline. Peyotl, of which mescaline 
is the active principle, has been used 
for centuries in the religious rites of 
many Indian tribes in northern Mexico 
and in the south-western part of the 
United States. Psychiatrists have been 
interested in it for the last twenty years 
because of. the striking similarity ~ be- 
tween the experiences and behaviour it 
temporarily produces and the signs and 
symptoms of schizophrenia. Indeed, 
this book originated in the testing of 
the theory that the production of a 
mescaline-like toxin in the body might 
account for the phenomena of schizo- 
phrenia. Phenomena peculiar to both 
conditions include strange alterations in 
sense-perception ; hallucinations of 
sight, smell and hearing ; an immobility 
and a withdrawal from all contact with 
reality into a dreamy ecstasy ; thinking 
in images rather than in concepts; a 
feeling of heightened significance of 
objects ; and strange feelings of un- 
natural influence. 

Mr Huxley was fortinate in not 
experiencing the unpleasant—indeed 
terrifying—effects sometimes produced 
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by the drug. He concentrates upon the 
visual changes it produced in his imme- 
diate world: on the intense brightness 
of things and on richness and satura- 
tion of colour ; on the enhanced signifi- 
cance of form, contrast and texture 
which he experienced. He made, he 
says, a fresh discovery of a world of 
visionary beauty in which spatial rela- 
tionships and time became unimportant. 
This has all been described before, but 
never so well; and never by an artist 
trained to communicate his experience 
in words. He tells how under the 
influence of the drug he saw for the first 
time a chair as Van Gogh painted it, and 
draperies as Boticelli and El Greco had 
reproduced them. 
What the rest of us can see only under 
the influence of mescaline, the artist 1s 
congenitally equipped to see all the time. 
These aspects of Mr Huxley’s essay 
are so exciting that many will wish that 
he had repeated the experiment so that 
his description could have been fuller. 

Some of Mr Huxley’s readers may well 
have had to part company with him in 
1937, in the last chapters of “ Ends and 
Means,” because they could not follow 
him in his excursion into the realms of 
mysticism. They may also find many 
passages in the present book incompre- 
hensible—passages where the _ detach- 
ment and contemplation induced by 
mescaline lead to allusions to 
“ Suchness,” “the Dharma-Body,” and 


“ is-ness.” 


Friends and Society 


THE QUAKER APPROACH TO 
CONTEMPORARY PROBLEMS. 
Edited by John Kavanaugh. 

Allen and Unwin. 254 pages. 15s. 


the popular mind Quakers are 
known primarily for opposition to 
war and the taking of oaths, for marked 
business ability and for zeal in philan- 
thropy. More than one writer in this 
interesting but uneven symposium 
gives as one reason for business success 
the fact that since Friends were till 
1870 debarred from taking university 
degrees, and consequently from entering 
most of the learned professions, they 
turned their abilities, always diligently 
applied, to manufacture and commerce ; 
the association of Quaker names with 
banking (Lloyd, Barclay, Tuke) to some 
extent brewing (Hanbury, Buxton, 
Crowley), chocolate manufacture (Fry, 
Cadbury, Rowntree) and biscuit manu- 
facture (Huntley and Palmer, Gray 
Dunn) is familiar. 

On the whole it is more likely that 
success in business was due primarily 
to the strict integrity practised in com- 
mercial transactions. Friends were 
certainly not debarred from the law 
(witness Sir Edward Fry) or from medi- 
cine—Lister qualified well before 1870, 
and Fothergill and Lettsom were among 
well-known Quaker physicians. More- 
over, in one of the best contributions to 
this volume Professor Kathleen Lons- 
dale observes that the Society of Friends 
has abounded in botanists, geologists 
and astronomers, and that an acute 
contemporary problem, the legitimacy 


for Quakers of the pursuit of atomic 
research, gains significance from the fact 
that a Quaker scientist (John Dalton, 
1766-1844) “may fairly be regarded as 
the father of modern theories of atomic 
structure and chemical combination.” 

The fifteen contributors to this dis- 
cussion are all of them Friends and 
most of them Americans. The sym- 
posium is not entirely successful. Most 
of the chapters are too short to cover 
the ground adequately, and some, 
notably on economic life, are disappoint- 
ingly discursive and inconclusive. That 
on business and industry, by Robert 
Yarnall, though still briefer, is more to 
the point, although in the end it gets 
little further than urging the necessity 
for close human co-operation between 
employer and worker, and for the con- 
scientious examination by every indi- 
vidual of the possibility of remaining 
in the world without conforming to 
prevalent standards which may be very 
different from those of Quakerism. An 
English writer on this subject might 
have said more of the record of twentieth 
century Quaker employers in this 
respect, and of the careful thought given 
by most of them to the right disposition 
of their wealth. 

William Penn, the best-known Quaker 
after the founder of the Society of 
Friends, George Fox, is quoted by 
Robert Yarnall as writing: “True 
godliness does not turn men out of the 
world, but enables them to live better 
in it.” That is generally accepted by 
the writers who here discuss Quaker 
principles in relation to the problems of 
today—education, race relations, crime 
and punishment and the rest. They 
have a good deal to say worth consider- 
ing by readers who are not Quakers and 
never will be. 


What is Income? 


THE MEANING OF INCOME IN THE 
LAW OF INCOME TAX. 

By F. E. LaBrie. 

University of Toronto Press. (London: 
Geoffrey Cumberlege.) 380 pages. 97s. 6d. 


66 TNCOME TAX, if I may be par- 

doned for saying so, is a tax on 
income. It is not meant to be anything 
else.” So said a learned judge half a 
century ago. But what is “income” ? 
The British Income Tax Acts nowhere 
define it. Sources of income are 
enunciated and the methods of com- 
puting “profits and gains” from them 
are prescribed. But the Acts are silent 
about the nature of income, whether the 
receipt pertains to “revenue” of 
“ capital.” Taxation statutes of 
Commonwealth countties similarly have 
not delimited the expression “ income ”; 
both here and abroad its legal import has 
to be deduced from the decisions of the 
courts. 

Under the British Income Tax code, 
unless an “incoming” can be assigned 
to one of the sources set out in the five 
famous Schedules it is not “income” 
for taxation purposes. This explains 
why the profit from the sale of a capital 
asset is not income unless it arises in the 
course of trading or dealing in property. 
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The American concept of mcome differs 
strikingly from this; for the Supreme 
Court in one of its earliest decisions 
held that “ income ” embraced the profit 
made on a capital transaction even if 
it were an isolated one. 

In Canada, “income” is statutorily, 
and most unhelpfully, defined as 
“income derived from all sources” in- 
cluding income from business, property 
and employments. The Canadian 
have made no _ independent 
attempt to develop a concept of income, 
but have generally followed British 
decisions. In this book, Professor LaBrie 
draws on the tax cases of the two 
countries to deduce two. cardinal 
principles. First, “income includes 
only amounts arising or resulting from 
the pursuit of gain” ; this principle, he 
says, determines whether the “ incom- 
ing” is of the hature of income and 
accounts for the exclusion of “ capital 
gains” from the meaning of income. 
Secondly, “income means net income, 
or ‘incomings” less certain ‘ outgoings ” 
to be determined according to ordinary 
commercial principles ”—subject, natur- 
ally, to any statutory exceptions. 

Dr LaBrie is very critical of the British 
judge-made rule that an expense cannot 
be deducted in computing business 
profits unless “it was made for the pur- 
pose of earning the profits ” ; the Tucker 
Committee on the Taxation of Trading 
Profits recommended the abrogation of 
this test. In Canada the courts are even 
stricter, for there an expense cannot be 
deducted unless it was incurred “ in the 
income-earning process from which the 
income was derived.” 

From the economic point of view, the 
income of a company and of the share- 
holders arises from the same source. Dr 
LaBrie observes that, in English law, 
double taxation of company income, in 
this economic sense, is avoided through 
the system of taxation at source ; both in 
Canada and in the nited States, 
multiple taxation of income derived from 
companies is the rule rather than the 
exception. On this contrast—and on 
many other aspects of comparative taxa- 
tion, Dr LaBrie has stimulating and 


. provocative views to offer. 


Shorter Notices 
A FIELD GUIDE TO THE BIRDS OF 
BRITAIN AND EUROPE. 


By Roger Peterson, Guy Mountfort and 
P. A. D. Hollom. 


Collins. 318 pages. 25s. 


This small book, which would fit into a 
large pocket, aims to give a precise field 
identification of every species of bird 
occurring in Europe. It combines extra- 
ordinary comprehensiveness with simplicity 
and it is truly international. The illustra- 
tions are clear and bright. The birds are 
arranged according to the latest method of 
scientific classification of species, which 
may be more correct, but makes identifica- 
tion for the not-so-expert more difficult 
than in “The Pocket Guide to British 
Birds,” by R. Fitter, in the same series. 
This places similar-looking birds on the 
same page, together with a silhouette of a 
sparrow, to show size. Nevertheless, with 
a pair of field glasses and a ticket to the 
continent, the new guide is well worth its 
twenty-five shillings. 
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A joy to own— 
a dream to drive 


With its long, low lines and elegant new styling, the Riley 1} litre 
Saloon proclaims its good breeding and your own good taste wherever it goes. Its 
special appeal is to the discriminating motorist who expects ‘all round’ excellence 
in a car. The Riley has one of the most successful engines ever designed, matched by 
incomparable steering, superb road-holding, suspension and braking. See and test 
the Riley 14 litre for yourself. For the sheer pleasure of driving there’s nothing quite 
like a Riley—it’s a car of rare character. 


Yes indeed ! Riley for Magnificent Motoring 


- Ask your Riley dealer for 
te 7 full information about the 
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brilliant new Riley ‘Path- 
finder’. 
dd 


Riley models are fitted with 
safety glass all round. 
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RILEY MOTORS LIMITED, Seales Division, COWLEY, OXFORD 
London Showrooms: RILEY CARS, 55-56 PALL MALL, S.W.1 Overseas Business: Nuffield Exports Ltd., Oxford and 41 Piccadilly, London, W.1 
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current facts in regard to money, banking and stock exchanges in Western Germany. 
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THIS ANNOUNCEMENT SHOULD NEVER 
HAVE TO BE PUBLISHED! 


If the dilemma of British farming had been considered seriously, 
such a plea as we are about to make would have been 
unnecessary ! 


Here we all are, in an overcrowded island of some fifty 
million people. After two world wars, we depend increasingly 
on home production for our food supplies. The era of cheap 
imported food has gone forever. 

During the vital war years, our farmers got the support they 
so rightly deserved and they responded in full measure to the 
call for extra food. Now, when the need is just as great, we 
ignore their reasoned arguments for easier credit facilities. Is 
this a sensible attitude ? 

We must have more food from more acres. Farm wages 
have risen, so farmers must offset these rising costs with more 
mechanisation and the replacement of antiquated machinery. 
More money must be found—yet loans to farmers are still 
subject to the high rate of 5% interest! Taxation adds yet 
another burden, preventing the accumulation of capital to 
plough back into the farms. 

This absurd situation must be altered. Loan interest rates 
must be lowered. Some form of tax relief must be granted. 
Capital must be readily available for agricultural expansion— 
not to line the farmer’s pocket, but to produce the nation’s 
basic essential—food ! 


The land is our finest investment. Let us not forget it! 


GROW MORE FOOD IN BRITAIN 


Issued in the interests of British agriculture by 
Massey-Harris-Ferguson, Coventry. 


Ferguson tractors are manufactured for Massey-Harris-Ferguson (Sales) Ltd., Coventry, by The Standard Motor Company Ltd. 
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American Survey 







AMERICAN SURVEY is prepared partly in 
the United States, partly in London. 
Those items which are written in the 
United States carry an indication to 
that effect; all others are the work of 


the editorial staff in London. 


Rallying Republicans 


Washington, D.C. 


Ws only nine more months to go before the next 

congressional election the Republican National 
Committee can be pardoned for seeing in last week’s annual 
celebration of Lincoln’s birthday an opportunity for demon- 
strating that President Eisenhower and the Republican 
leaders in Congress belong to the same political party. 
Unfortunately the net effect of the committee’s efforts has 
been to revive acute party warfare at a moment most 
embarrassing for the President, and to provoke Mr Eisen- 
hower into a thinly veiled rebuke of his leading supporters. 

What adds peculiar point to the election in November is 
that, although there is a Republican President in office for 
the first time in over twenty years, the Republican party 
must avoid the slightest decline in its local voting strength 
if it is to retain a majority in the House of Representatives, 
and win one in the Senate. There the Republican position 
as majority party is purely fictional—the Democrats have 
one more vote—while in the House the Republicans at 
present hold only 219 seats, as against 215 held by the 
Democrats and one by an independent who inclines towards 
the Democratic camp. If they are to be in a stronger posi- 
tion in the next Congress, the Republicans will have to defy 
all the historical precedents which, except for that of 1934, 
are against the party in power gaining in a mid-term elec- 
tion (in which the presidency is not being contested). 

The Republicans’ main asset is the personality of the 
President and the remarkable fact that, after a year of not 
very impressive achievement, he seems to have retained 
most, if not all, of his original popularity. The tantalising 
problem that faces Mr Leonard Hall, the chairman of the 
Republican National Committee, and Mr Murphy, the 
chairman of the Citizens for Eisenhower movement, which 
sets out to rally fellow travellers for the Republican party, 
is how to translate Mr Eisenhower’s prestige into votes for 
local Republican candidates. 

It is at least obvious that, if President Eisenhower's 
supporters are to be asked to rally round the Republican 
party, then some effort must be made to show that the 
Republican party is rallying round President Eisenhower. 
This explains the warming affirmations of loyalty at the 
box supper given on Washington’s largest ice rink by 
the National Committee in honour of President Lincoln 
and his heirs. “ Let me make one thing clear,” Senator 
Bricker shouted on this occasion, “there is not now, nor 
will there be, any split in the Republican party,” and the 
President responded in his best impromptu manner with the 
Lincolnesque appeal: “Let us lift our chins and our 


heads, square our shoulders and walk right square into it.” 

This love feast was certainly not superfluous, for the 
political headlines since Congress returned to Capitol Hill 
last month have been filled with the obscure manceuvrings 
over Senator Bricker’s constitutional amendment, which is 
unacceptable to the President, and flat statements by 
Republican leaders that the President’s farm programme 
and the recommendations of his Commission on Foreign 
Economic Policy, to both of which he attaches great import- 
ance, were dead before they were born. Mr Eisenhower 
may still be a hero to his country, but in an evenly-divided 
Congress he has the unqualified support of only a minority 
group in one party. The President, with the nation behind 
him, has still to convert the Republican party to his own 
brand of conservative liberalism ; in spite of all the talk of 
a crusade, this can only be done by speaking the language of 
expediency to many who are pure conservatives out of 
deepest conviction. 

” 


President Eisenhower believes that it is his programme 
which will win votes for the Republican party from out- 
siders in November ; in putting it through Congress he 
and his advisers in the White House have already shown a 
considerable access of political skill in this session. The 
regularly wrecked project for American participation in the 
construction of the St Lawrence Seaway has passed the 
Senate, while the Bricker amendment is on the rocks. As 
the campaigning season approaches the President’s schemes 
for better health and housing and the extension of the 
benefits and coverage of social insurance will look more and 
more like things that it is unwise to vote against. Even the 
programme for lower and more flexible farm price supports 
does not seem in quite such a sorry pass as once it was. 

Mr Eisenhower has freely conceded that, if he is to achieve 
anything positive, he must be supported by Democratic 
votes in Congress. But during Lincoln’s week the Re- 
publican party, in the course of applying to its own ranks 
Lincoln’s injunction to speak and act “ with malice toward 
none, with charity for all,” went a fair way towards making 
that support impossible. There is no more cheering demon- 
stration of party unity than a blow aimed at the enemy, and 
the Democrats, who have hitherto been somewhat left 
outside the political struggle, have now been brought 
violently back into the centre. Two major accusations have 
been hurled at them—that they are trying for party advan- 
tage to talk the country into an economic recession and that 
they are all guilty of treason by association. 
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It is undeniable that two of the most responsible Demo- 
cratic leaders in the Senate, Mr Douglas and Mr Fulbright, 
have been using the hearings of the Joint Congressional 
Committee on the Economic Report to advance the thesis 
that if a serious recession is to be avoided something more 
must be done to increase the purchasing power of con- 
sumers. Mr Douglas has also challenged, with some 
success, the validity of the official figures for unemploy- 
ment. These and similar arguments have provoked Mr 
Sherman Adams, the President’s chief assistant, into a 
denunciation of the “ political sadists ” who were trying to 
launch a “ Fear Deal.” 

Although Mr Adams’s speech has been so deeply resented 
by the Democratic leadership in Congress that Mr Eisen- 
hower has had to promise to restrain the language of his 
official family, the greatest offence has been caused by the 
campaign that is epitomised in the title of the series of 
lectures Senator McCarthy is at present giving throughout 
the country—‘ Twenty years of Treason.” The President’s 
remark at his press conference that the times were too 
serious to indulge in extreme partisanship throws a strange 
light on the specific endorsement of Mr McCarthy’s tour 
by Mr Leonard Hall of the National Committee. 

Mr Hall’s basic difficulty is to make up his mind whether 
the Democrats and independents who voted for Mr Eisen- 
hower in 1952 did so mainly because they wanted as Presi- 
dent a war hero who would be above party, or because 
they wanted to protest against administrative slackness and 
alleged corruption within the Democratic Administration. 
If the first, the more the President is kept above party the 
better ; if the second, the more attention that can be called 
“mess ” the Republicans found when they came in 
the better. As is the way with political managers Mr Hall 
is evidently hoping to benefit by following both policies 
at the same time. 

It might be just possible to do this balancing trick suc- 
cessfully if Republican orators could be restrained from 
slipping from accusations of administrative laxity into 
implications of treason ; after all, many Democrats had a 
low opinion of their party’s administrative capacity. But 
if Mr Eisenhower is not to see his programme wrecked by 
obstruction from the Democrats in Congress, Mr Hall will 
soon have to ask himself whether spokesmen such as Mr 
McCarthy, with his statement that “the label Democrat is 
stitched with the idiocy of a Truman, rotted by the deceit 
of an Acheson, corrupted by the Red slime of a White,” do 
not constitute security risks whose careless talk might be 
easily confused with disloyalty to the man who is not only 
President of the United States but the titular head of the 
Republican party. 


to the 


Chemical Protection 


New York. 

"PT HE American chemical industry describes itself as 

“ dynamic and competitive ” and statistics support the 
description. Sales of organic chemicals were multiplied by 
ten between 1939 and 1952, while the real value of the 
gross national product merely doubled, and the industry’s 
rates of profit are high. Imports have increased but there 
is no sign that they are causing unemployment and the 
United States has an important export trade in chemicals, 
particularly in medicinals. Although less than seven per 
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cent of the output of the chemical industry as a whole is 
exported, some individual products are heavily dependent 
on foreign markets. The United States exports, for example, 
nearly one half of its production of DDT and over one- 
fifth of its penicillin. Such an industry might be expected 
to be in the forefront of the movement for freer trade, but in 
fact it is leading the fight for more effective tariff protection. 

This apparent paradox can be resolved only by examin- 
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ing the chemical industry’s structure and history. Chemi- 
cals are normally divided into two groups—organic and 
inorganic. The organic chemicals are compounds which, 
like plant and animal matter, contain the. prevalent carbon 
atom. Almost all are derived from coal or petroleum, or 
from fermentation of agricultural products. Compounds 
that do not contain carbon, and are largely obtained from 
minerals and atmospheric gases, constitute the inorganic 
chemicals. The most important of these, such as sulphuric 
acid, soda ash, chlorine, and caustic soda, are also classed 
as heavy chemicals ; they are produced in large quantities, 
and sold in bulk relatively cheaply. 

Because of their low value ir relation to their weight and 
cost of transport these inorganics have little difficulty in 
meeting import competition. The organics, on the other 
hand, include the whole range of fine chemicals—the more 
intricate compounds, made to grade and specification, in 
small volume at high unit prices. Dyes, resins, organic 
acids, solvents, plasticisers and medicinal chemicals—all are 
particularly vulnerable to competition from abroad, and it is 
therefore in this part of the industry that the most power- 
ful: protectionists are to be found. 

The opposition to freer trade stems also from the circum- 
stances in which the industry began. At the outbreak of the 
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first world war the United States discovered that it was 
almost completely dependent on Germany for its essential 
requirements of coal-tar intermediates, dyes, medicinals and 
ther synthetic chemicals. Moreover, while dyestuffs are 
aot direct war chemicals, the same plant, equipment, 
organisation and trained personnel is needed if TNT. and 
ther explosives are to be produced. The demands for self- 
sufficiency that resulted from this experience led to the 
rapid establishment, behind a high protective tariff, of a 
lomestic synthetic organic chemical industry which freed 
the United States from its dependence on imports. Despite 
the increase in size and efficiency during the inter-war years, 
the protective tariffs were retained, partly in order to 
-ounteract the attempts of the German chemical trust to 
dump marginal production on the American market. The 
American industry is now concerned that the protection it 
. is SO long enjoyed should not be removed by reciprocal 
iciff concessions. 








* 


The industry maintains that the effects of the substantial 

cuts in the American chemical tariff negotiated at the 
[orquay conference in 1951 have yet to be tested in a 

4 buyers’ market ; that, although the volume of imports in 

q relation to exports may be small, imports have recently 
been rising sharply ; and that, because of the interdependent 
‘ature Of the industry’s operations, even a small volume of 
imports of key synthetic organic chemicals may result in a 
critical weakness in time of war. Moreover the American 
chemical industry does not think that reciprocal tariff reduc- 
tions would do gmuch to assist its export trade. There is, 
with few exceptions, no reciprocal market in Britain and 
vermany for American chemicals, which cannot be sold in 
Europe at competitive prices. Furthermore, the expansion 
‘f American chemical exports to underdeveloped countries, 
which form a major market for American medicinals and 
igricultural chemicals in particular, is limited not by pro- 
tective tariffs but by increasing price competition from lower 
cost European chemicals. 

Finally, the American chemical industry, disturbed by 
evidence of dumping by European producers in the American 
market, and by reports of attempts to reorganise “ good ” 
cartels in Germany to stimulate exports, is now prevented by 

a the anti-trust laws from taking part in any international 
4 market-sharing agreements to protect its domestic sales. As 
long as European chemical exporters employ multiple 
: pricing practices to earn dollars, the American industry can 
§ hardly be blamed for demanding, as it does, not only the 
stricter enforcement of anti-dumping duties, but also the 
assurance of higher tariffs whenever existing duties fail to 
give adequate protection. 
The industry rests its case for protection, as does any 
national chemical industry, on its essential contribution 
to national security ; on its applications to medicine ; on 
its dynamic role, as one of the major sources of innova- 
tion, in maintaining the growth and flexibility of the 
economy ; and on the services it renders by providing a 
, pool of trained scientists, vital in wartime, and by encourag- 
ing scientific training and research in universities and 
throughout industry generally. All of these valuable contri- 
butions would be eliminated, in the view of the industry, 
were it not granted immunity from import competition. 
This follows from the premise that, if the existing protec- 
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tion were rexsved or even reduced, the industry would 
not be able to compete, by using more efficient production 
methods, with lower cost imported products. 

The production of synthetic organic chemicals is essen- 
tially a batch process, in which the productivity of the 
American industry is admitted to be no higher than that of 
the European manufacturers who were the original 
inventors of the method. This, especially in the production 
of dyestuffs, may involve as many as a hundred separate, 
consecutive steps, and it may take months before the entire 
batch has been processed. The cost, once the initial research 
has been completed, depends mainly on the cost of labour ; 
since the United States has, in this case, no. advantage 
over Europe in physical productivity, lower wage rates in 
Europe also mean lower wage costs. The disparity, it is 
argued, is so great that no conceivable increase in the 
efficiency of American manufacturers could enable them to 
compete with imports. But in this context the industry 
glosses over the contention, of which it makes so much when 
seeking domestic tax concessions, that its most substantial 
cost is the expensive, lengthy and often unremunerative 
research that must be undertaken before a new product or 
a new process becomes a commercial proposition. 

It may be doubted whether, if the tariff were in fact 
reduced, the major chemical companies would go meekly to 
the wall without the most strenuous attempts to convert 
their batch processes to the continuous processes which 
have so much lower labour costs. The growth of petro- 
chemical production, which utilises to the full the advan- 
tages of continuous process equipment, is an indication of 
the progress already made. But, while petrochemicals can 
provide mass-produced intermediates to replace coal-tar 
intermediates, batch processes are still required to convert 
these intermediates into finished products. Another, and 
probably more general, reaction to the removal of tariff 
protection would be for American companies to set up 
subsidiaries in Europe, to take advantage of low labour costs 
there, and export their output to the United States, 


American Notes 





Exploiting the Atom 


RESIDENT EISENHOWER’S recommended amendments to 
P the security provisions of the Atomic Energy Act of 
1946 are linked not with hi$ proposal for an international 
pool of atomic energy, which the Secretary of State has 
been discussing in Berlin, but with the fact that it is five 
years since the United States lost its monopoly of the 
atomic bomb. The legislation designed to protect that 
monopoly has no longer any point and it is preventing the 
United States from exploiting to the full the nuclear advan- 
tages which it still has—a great variety of atomic weapons 
and a near prospect of producing industrial power 
economically from atomic energy. 

The President therefore wishes that the Act be exten- 
sively modified in order that more information on atomic 
matters may be given to the allies of the United States and 
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to private businessmen in the United States. He does not 
propose that this exchange of information should cover the 
actual manufacture of nuclear weapons, but only the tactical 
use of such weapons by other members of the North 
Atlantic Treaty Organisation. He himself was hampered 
when in charge of Nato’s defence planning in Paris by his 
inability to give such information to military commanders 
from other countries. There is little doubt that, with the 
weight of his authoritative experience behind the request, 
Congress will be prepared to relax the restrictions in this 
respect. The President suggests that information about 
atomic weapons should be classified, from a security point 
of view, in the same way as information about other types 
of weapons. 

With the weight of industry’s desire to develop atomic 
reactors for peaceful and profitable purposes behind the 
réquest for permission for private firms to own fissionable 
materials, there is little doubt that Congress will allow this 
also. Such industrial participation in atomic development 
would not only save the taxpayers’ money but would also 
hold out hope of reducing government activity in this 
business, which would be a welcome relief to Republican 
believers in free enterprise. But it is not so certain that 
Congress will be ready to permit friendly nations to have 
fissionable materials for industrial and research purposes, 
even though the President insists that the strictest security 
measures will be insisted upon. This presumably means 
that not all America’s allies will be treated equally 
generously in this respect, or equally freely when informa- 
tion on atomic energy is made more widely available. 
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Reassurance for Senators 


S Vosas Senate spent the first part of this week secking 
reassurance on two questions of foreign policy—one 
of permanent and one of immediate concern. On the long- 
term question, that of the treaty-making authority of the 
President and the constitutional separation of powers, re- 
assurance has been found in* approving amendments, 
acceptable to the President, to Senator Bricker’s original 
amendment. So far the constitutional changes voted by 
the Senate are superfluous but innocuous ; the most con- 
troversial amendments, dealing with executive agreements. 
have not, however, been finally debated at the time of 
writing. It seems probable that in the end not only the 
Bricker amendment but also the amendments to it wil! 
be smothered by compromise and that the Constitution 
will continue as before. 

One of the ways in which the President’s constitutional 
responsibility for foreign policy is in practice restricted by 
Congress was illustrated by the Senate’s concern over the 
immediate situation in Indo-China. For in order to re- 
assure Senators who feared that the presence of an extra 
200 US Air Force technicians there might involve the 
United States directly in that war, the Administration was 
obliged to state categorically that it has no intention of 
sending American ground forces to Indo-China or of getting 
deeply committed there. Such a definite statement can only 
have the result of weakening the anti-Communist front, 
for it cancels out the psychological effect of the dispatch 
of the technicans, which might have been even more 
encouraging to the French and even more “deterring to the 
Communists than the practical help that they will give. 


Guinea-pig in the Dairy 


HIS week Mr Benson, the Secretary of Agriculture, 
+ shocked dairy farmers, and delighted Democrats who 
need farm votes next November, by proving that his bite 
is as bad as his bark. He announced that, when the new 
marketing year begins on April Ist, the levels at which the 
prices of butter, cheese and dried milk are supported will 
be reduced by the full amount permitted by law, from 90 
per cent to 75 per cent of the parity prices which are sup- 
posed to ensure the farmer a fair return for his labour. 
Such a high-principled man as Mr Benson could hardly 
have done anything else ; for dairy products, especially 
butter, are providing a laboratory demonstration of the 
unworkableness of the present system of high and rigid 
farm price supports, against which Mr Benson has been 
inveighing to Congress, and these perishable commodities 
are among the few to which, under the present law, can 
be applied the lower and more flexible price supports which 
Mr Benson advocates for general use. 

Furthermore, when a year ago he continued their price 
supports at 90 per cent of parity, Mr Benson warned dairy 
farmers that this would be for twelve months only, while 
they worked out a scheme by which supplies of dairy 
products could be satisfactorily related to demand without 
government interference. A stabilisation scheme, of which 
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more may be heard, was produced at the end of November, 
but it included doubtful proposals for government protec- 
tion against domestic and foreign competition. During the 
year of grace the excess supply of dairy products grew to 
proportions that dwarfed last year’s supposedly unmanage- 
able surplus. Some $370 million worth is now in govern- 
ment hands, representing 8 per cent of the year’s output of 
milk ; milk production has been increasing and butter has 
been coming into store at the rate of 1 million pounds a day. 

Schoolchildren refuse to eat as much butter as the depart- 
ment would like to give them free and housewives, of 
course, long since turned to the margarine which sells at 
about 30 cents a pound retail compared with nearly 80 
cents a pound that is asked for butter. It remains to be 
seen whether the fall of perhaps 10 cents a pound which 
should follow the reduction in support prices will encourage 
domestic retail sales and discourage farm output enough 
to justify the President in maintaining, as he did in his 
agricultural message to Congress, that the present law is 
satisfactory as regards dairy products. 


* 


But even then there will still be the problem of disposing 
of the 270 million pounds of rapidly deteriorating butter 
which the government owns. Mr Benson hopes to make 
an announcement about these and other dairy surpluses 
before long, but admits that it will be difficult to get rid 
of them. One idea is that the storage butter should be 
given to retail traders for little or nothing, mixed with 
butter bought directly from farmers and sold at an averaged 
price. There are various other suggestions for making 
cheap butter available at home, which might then mean 
that there would be less objection to selling it abroad at 
cut prices. 

The proposal that butter belonging to the government 
might be pushed behind the Iron Curtain has been rejected, 
but it is still possible that export licences may be granted 
for farm products bought on the open market. Another 
scheme, for which butter may also be made a guinea-pig, 
is that work on American bases overseas, in Spain for 
example, might be paid for in surplus commodities. A 
longer-term plan for disposing of these commodities abroad, 
mainly in under-developed countries, without disturbing 
normal marketing patterns, is also being discussed by the 
Administration. 


Unemployment Unconcealed 


0 sooner had the Federal Reserve Board confessed that 
N the decline in industrial production had been sharper 
than had been realised than the Department of Commerce 
announced that unefployment in early January had been 
worse than had appeared from the Bureau of the Census’s 
official estimate of 2,358,000. The revised figure of just 
over 3 million is the result of a new method of computation 
which puts those out of work but not actually seeking jobs 
among the unemployed for the first time. The Census 
Bureau has always included people who are only temporarily 
laid off in the total of employed. This is one of the reasons 
why its figure for non-agricultural employment is higher and 
steadier than that of the Bureau of Labour Statistics, which 
bases its estimates on pay-rolls only ; the Census Bureau also 
counts the self-employed, domestic workers and so on. The 
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BLS had already announced that, by its reckoning, the fall 
in non-agricultural employment between mid-December and 
mid-January had been unusually large and the deepest, for 
the season, since 1949. It estimated the drop at 2 million, 
while the Bureau of the Census had earlier put it at just 
under 900,000. Both bureaus, however, agreed that the 
average hours worked in factories fell markedly between 
December and January, which confirmed the existence of 
what trade unionists regard as part-time unemployment. 


All these statistical revisions and second thoughts will 
reinforce the contention of Democrats and labour leaders that 
unemployment has been concealed and is more serious than 
has been officially admitted. But there is no doubt that the 
Administration is seriously concerned: at his press con- 
ference this week the President promised to take action if 
the usual seasonal improvement does not develop in March. 
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Comfort is, however, being taken from the recent falling-off 
in the numbers seeking unemployment pay for the first 
time. The close watch that the Administration is keeping 
on the situation, and its readiness to give help as soon as it 
is needed, have already been demonstrated by its speed in 
certifying as areas of substantial unemployment both 
Detroit, Michigan, and Toledo, Ohio, places especially 
close to the heart of Mr Reuther, the head of the Congress 
of Industrial Organisations, who is also head of the auto- 
mobile workers’ union. 


This brings to 22 the number of areas where over 6 per 
cent of the labour force is unemployed and which are there- 
fore entitled to preference, for what it is worth, in the grant- 
ing of government contracts. The difficulties of Detroit and 
Toledo come from a simultaneous decline in both defence 
contracts and automobile sales. It may be that the labour 
force in the motor industry has been over-expanded and that 
alternative jobs will have to be found for some of these 
workers. This is a problem which has long faced the New 
England textile towns, where most of the other areas of 
officially recognised labour surplus are to be found. 


Lorry-loads of Trouble 


Mo state governments undoubtedly sympathise with 
Ohio’s desire to make heavy motor carriers pay their 
fair share of keeping up the roads their loads do so much 
to destroy. But when Ohio imposed a new axle-mile tax 
on all lorries last month, and refused to exempt lorries from 
states with which it had reciprocal agreements, the back- 
fire was tremendous. Reciprocity is the basis of all inter- 
state passenger and commercial road traffic ; without such 
pacts, a car or lorry would have to be licensed anew every 
time it crossed into another state. 

Ohio, however, lies across the stream of transcontinental 
traffic, and if it exempted out-of-state vehicles, which make 
up over half of those which use its roads, the revenue from 
the new tax would be nothing like the $19.6 million a year 
which it is hoped to devote to Ohio’s road system. Four 
states have authorised retaliatory taxes and these are already 
being collected in two. Kentucky, for example, now 
requires a $300 licence fee for each lorry registered in 
neighbouring Ohio which crosses its boundaries. Fourteen 
other states are preparing to break off their reciprocal 
arrangements with Ohio. If they do so, Ohio’s carriers will 
have a choice of moving out or going bankrupt. 

Ohio’s troubles are not all out-of-state. There is the 
threat of a strike by owner-drivers in the state who lease 
their lorries to large firms and are determined not to pay 
the tax themselves, as the law requires. It does not seem 
possible that Governor Lausche can hold out against the 
risks of isolation and the breakdown of the smooth flowing 
road transport which carries so many products of America’s 
farms and factories. Motor carriers fear, however, that 
Ohio’s experiment will merely encourage the hard-pressed 
state governments to collaborate on means of exacting more 
tolls from those who use their roads. 


SHORTER NOTES 


The contradictions in the Interior Department’s awards 
of contracts for power generating equipment to foreign 
firms has been illustrated again. After- turning down 
the bid of an Austrian firm for the contract for a trans- 
former at the Bonneville dam in favour of a much higher 
bid from an American firm, the department then awarded 
the Austrian company the contract for transformers of 
another type for a hydro-electric project in the Missouri 
basin. It is understood that the State Department was 
concerned at the effect the rejection of these foreign bids 
would have on opinion abroad. 


ss 


The Supreme Court has decided that after all it must 
rule on whether the prices at which natural gas is sold by 
producers to the pipeline distributors is subject to federal 
regulation. The Federal Power Commission is relieved at 
the decision, for the ruling of a lower court, requiring it 
to regulate these prices, gave it a responsibility that it was 
reluctant to assume, and set many complicated legal 
problems for the natural gas industry itself. 
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The main qualification of Mr Robert E. Lee for the 
membership of the Federal Communications Commission, 
in which he has now been confirmed, rather unenthusiastic- 
ally, by the Senate, seems to be his friendship with Senator 
McCarthy. An accountant by profession, his only experience 
of wireless, for which the FCC is responsible, has been as 
moderator of “ Facts Forum,” an extremely right-wing pro- 
gramme that is financed by a Texas oil millionaire who is 
also a friend of Mr McCarthy. 


* 


Congress has passed a Bill creating thirty additional 
federal judgeships. The new appointments are much 
needed in themselves, but they will also offer Republicans 
much-needed opportunities of rewarding their friends. 


* 


A special census, for which the federal government had 
to be paid, has given Los Angeles the satisfaction of being 
able to claim that it is the third largest city in the United 
States, with a population of 2,104,663. Philadelphians 
may now ask for a special count too, for in 19§0 their city, 
with 2,071,605 residents, had pride of place after New 
York and Chicago ; it is arguable that natural population 
increases since then have wert Philadelphia ahead of Los 
Angeles. 


* 


The Office of Defence Mobilisation has set a goal of 
37,500 tons a year for expansion of titanium smelting 
Capacity, to be reached by 1956 with the help of special 
amortisation allowances for tax purposes. Present titanium 
smelting capacity is 7,680 tons a year, and the goal for 
titanium sponge, to be processed in these smelters, is at 
present 25,000 tons a year. 


CONSUMER CREDIT OUTSTANDING 
IN THE UNITED STATES 


(MILLION DOLLARS; END OF PERIOD FIGURES) 
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How to cross 
the Atlantic 


Those who go Empress are usually seasoned travellers or friends of seasoned travellers 
or people in\the know. And what do they know? That real comfort and real service depend on 

an individual, personal touch, a sense of welcome... Where this atmosphere does not 
already exist by tradition you cannot buy it; Canadian Pacific are famed for it... which is 


why we suggest that you 


GO EMPRESS 


For information your authorised agent or 


3 QR, 677] @ E j 4 Trafalgar Square, W.C.2. (Whitehall 5 100) 103 Leadenhall Street, 
a E.C.3. (Avenue 4707) LONDON and offices throughout Britain 


and the Continent. 
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AT NO EXTRA COST! 
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TO 
MAJOR ANGAS 


| 
The Angas Digests sweep the world. They get 
better and better and better. Watch the record. 


Read No. 302, now off press, on 
the American market, entitled 


Why Gov’t Cannot, and Will Not 
Stop This Recession in Time, $2 [] 


ON YOUR TRIP TO NEW YORK | 


A most important Digest 
All optimists should read it. 
Your first class fare to New York, via any international airline, 
can include a trip to Bermuda—at no extra cost! No. 303 is also now off press. 
Prepare Once More To Scurry, $2 [| 
| Both 302 and 303 Free with subscription. 
12 mos. $25 [] @ 3 mos. $8 [ 


U.S.A. Record for 1953:—We netted 85 Dow 
Points (although the market ended lower 
thanit began). 300 points in the last 6 years. 


So why not enjoy a holiday in Bermuda when business is over 
in New York! Bermuda is less than three hours away, daily flights 
are frequent, and you'll be in the sterling area so you can stay as 
long as you please. For. complete rest, and enjoyment, there is 
nothing like Bermuda’s pink sandy beaches, varied sports and 


peaceful, leisurely living! U.K. Record:—The eee is now oF 36 
: points since recommended in June, , at 
For Complete Information See Your Travel Agent or the absolute bottom of 104, after having pre- 


BERMUDA TRAVEL INFORMATION OFFICE viously said get out some 40 points higher. 
Regent House, 89 Kingsway, London, W.C. 2 Major L. L. B. Angas, Inc., 480 Lexington Ave., 











How brilliantly these two Vauxhalls 
meet the needs of motorists today. Velox 
and Wyvern alike are roomy, powerful, 
easily manceuvrable cars, a pleasure to 
drive and completely comfortable for five 
or even six passengers to ride in. 

They are handsome and beautifully 
finished, yet at the same time surprisingly 
economical both in first cost and in 
petrol consumption. Higher compression 
“square” engines boost power, run 
longer without overhaul, and reduce 


auxhall V 
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petrol consumption. Expert and inexpen- 
sive maintenance is assured by Vauxhall 
Square Deal Service, operated by dealers 
in every part of the country with factory 


trained mechanics, low-cost, genuine 
parts and standard repair times. 

For the owner who wants every penny 
of motoring value, these roomy, powerful, 
economical Vauxhalls are unequalled on 
the road today. Your Vauxhall dealer 
will be happy to arrange a demonstration 
run for you. 
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Vauxhall Motors Ltd - Luton - Beds. 


THE 6-CYLINDER VELOX 


Maximum speed of 80 m.p.h. 28-68 m.p.g. 
at an average speed of 40-89 m.p.h.* 
Spacious 5/6 seater. Length 14 ft. 4 ins., 
turning circle only 38 ft. Price £535 plus 
£224 . Os. 10d. P.71. 


THE 4-CYLINDER WYVERN 


Same size body and the same modern 
styling as the Velox. Maximum speed of 
70 m.p.h. 33-46 m.p.g. at am average 
speed of 30°51 m.p.h.* Price £495 plus 
£207 . 7s. 6d. P.T, 


%* From r.A.c. observed petrol consumption tests. 
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The World Overseas 









Cocoa Coast 


FROM OUR SPECIAL CORRESPONDENT 


HE Budget Session of the Gold Coast Assembly, which 

has opened recently in Accra, is one of more than 
idinary interest. It is the last to be addressed by a British 
Minister of Finance. After June, the new constitutional 
developments call for an African Minister to take his place, 
At the same time it is the last session of Dr Nkrumah’s 
three years of apprenticeship. -On the showing of the last 
three years, the prospects of- future African control must 
be judged. It is true that the African Ministers have 
enjoyed the guidance of the Governor and the constant 
assistance of three British Ministers and of senior British 
officials. Yet the decisions have been in the main African 
decisions. No policy could have been forced on the African 
Ministers if they had been unwilling to pursue it. The 
record of the last three years is therefore the best available 
index of what lies ahead. 

The economy which the African cabinet will direct is 
in most ways typical of the world’s under-developed 
tropical belt. On the one hand, it is still a highly inelastic 
economy. Increasing purchasing power does not lead 
readily to increased production in either agriculture or 
industry. In fact, in agriculture increased earnings can 
even decrease production. On the other hand, it is in the 
main a single crop economy. The value of exports between 
January and November last year was £79.7 million. Of 
this, cocoa provided nearly {50 million. Manganese exports 
at some £8 million and gold at £8.5 million are important 
commodities. Timber is rising—to over £§ million— 
and although returns from diamonds have fallen, they 
still bring in over £3 million. But cocoa is the 
decisive crop. Its influence can also be measured in the 
revenue figures. In the 1954-55 estimates, cocoa duties 
account for over £15 million in a total tax revenue of 
£35.5 million. All import duties put together only amount 
to just under £12 million, income tax (in the main com- 
pany taxation) to {5.4 million. 

The most startling index of cocoa’s supremacy, however, 
lies in the Gold Coast’s capital reserves. The total sterling 
balances of the Gold Coast on September 30, 1953, 
amounted to {158.5 million. Of these, the currency reserve 
is held at £33.29 million and government investment and 
short term funds cover £41 million. But the Cocoa Market- 
ing Board has accumulated, in investments and short term 
funds, the sum of £70.6 million. 

The combination of an inelastic economy and dependence 
upon a single crop has brought difficulties and disasters to 
many economies in recent years. The price of cocoa has 





been, like other primary commodities, far above prewar 
levels. The following table shows how far. 


FLUCTUATIONS IN Cocoa Prices Per Ton 


(Calendar years) 


& £ 
1930-9 .... : 24 SOUPS bc Biikespo vs 129 
1940-5... ee SPO ccesii gk ae 
1946 eae RED 2 si delendah 263 
1947 ute BPO A tigwenvased 248 
Se 3 Gattenddien 197 WIE ehiasinient 229 


*Post-Korean price. 


The immature Gold Coast economy has therefore been 
faced with all the risks run by similar one crop countries. 
If it permits the whole, or a large part, of the enhanced 
purchasing power to flood into a community whose local 
supplies of food and materials cannot be rapidly expanded, 
the only result is drastic price inflation. In his speech open- 
ing the Budget Session, the Minister of Finance quoted 
examples from Ceylon, Cuba, and Malaya of the inflation 
that has followed increased prices of their main exports. 
Nor is it a hazard to which only backward economies are 
exposed. It recently occurred in Australia. 

It can be argued that inflation may be checked provided 
massive supplies of consumer goods are imported to mop 
up local demand. This policy, however, has the effect of 
establishing standards of living and consumption far above 
the country’s capacity to maintain in any but abnormal 
years, and, moreover, encourages a tendency which is 
already the greatest obstacle to long-term economic advance 
in backward areas—their propensity to consume on a 
western scale before they have learnt western habits of 
work and production. 

Above all, neither a policy of letting the purchasing 
power flood in nor of using imports to boost local standards 
of consumption is any guarantee against extreme and con- 
tinuing instability in the economy as a whole. The com- 
munity follows the trend of world prices up and down and, 
in the words of the President of Cuba, quoted in the 
Finance Minister’s opening speech, the economy “ goes 
from abundance to sadness, from joy to misery ” with the 
changing pattern of world demand. 

The correct policy for under-developed areas in times of 
prosperity has been outlined in report after report issued by 
every authority interested in world development. ‘The 
government must appropriate as large a share as possible 
of the purchase price for its main commodity and set it.to 
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reserve for capital development and for contingencies such 
as subsequent falls in price. The local price should be no 
more than is needed to stimulate efficient production. The 
“unearned increment ” above that figure, which represents 
not the farmer’s efficiency or productivity, but the hazards 
of world demand, should be earmarked for the community. 
The golden years of high prices should be harvested not 
for current consumption but for the future. 

There is equally no secret about the reason for the failure 
of virtually all governments to follow this precept. High 
consumption and high local purchasing power are politi- 
cally very attractive. The voter would rather spend his 
money freely at once even if the consequence is that this 
money will lose half its value a year hence. Inflation, high 
consumption, low reserves—this is the almost universal 
pattern of recent years. The significant feature in the Gold 
Coast is that a new, untried and largely African govern- 
ment has had the foresight and the courage to follow the 
opposite path, and to base its entire cocoa policy upon the 
stability of local prices and local consumption and the 
building up of capital reserves for development. While the 
local price of cocoa has been held between £140 and {160 
a ton, the balance over and above this figure has been 
retained by the government either in the shape of the cocoa 
duties or else in additions to the reserves held by the Cocoa 
Marketing Board. 


Testing Time Ahead 


The Gold Coast is a community of only 43 million 
inhabitants. To be able to spend, in four years, about £70 
million on development, all drawn from the country’s own 
earnings, is an unparalleled achievement and one which 
would have been impossible if the Prime Minister and his 
colleagues had not continued to resist steady local pressure 
for higher cocoa prices for the farmer and greater spending 
power and import programmes for the public at large. The 
decision to maintain the same restraints on the internal price 
of cocoa and to place the same large sums to reserve for 
development will require quite especial courage in 1954. 
The forward price of cocoa has risen to an astronomical 
figure—over {£400 a ton—and a general election is to take 
place in June. The temptation to bribe the voters with a 
short-term advantage and let the ultimate risk of price infla- 
tion run its course is only too obvious. 

The achievements of the government in the past three 
years do not, however, give any grounds for complacency. 
Challenges as testing to the Gold Coast leaders’ good sense 
and initiative lie ahead. Cocoa so far has not followed other 
commodities in a downward trend. Some of the Gold 
Coast’s prosperity this year is due to a ten per cent fall in 
its import prices and the maintenance of high demands for 
cocoa. Yet a glance at the table of cocoa prices shows 
clearly that future fluctuations cannot be ruled out. More- 
over, in spite of genuine courage in enforcing the cutting 
out of cocoa trees infected with swollen shoot, the govern- 
ment has not yet found means of increasing the standards 
and the productivity of the cocoa farmer. If quality is not 
improved and production maintained, other world producers 
of cocoa may ultimately take the Gold Coast’s place. 

This issue of raising local productivity is crucial over the 
whole field of the economy. At present in a budget 
expenditure estimated at £40 million, fixed charges for 
administration and for ambitious schemes for health, educa- 
tion and other social services, absorb about {£25 million. 
This is recurrent expenditure which will tend to rise as the 
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economy develops. The annual expenditure on basic 
development runs at just under £15 million, and is virtually 
equivalent to the revenue earned from cocoa duties. In othe: 
words, all sources of revenue, save cocoa, which is a fluctuat 
ing factor, are absorbed by fixed charges. There is a risk of 
dangerous rigidity in this relationship, and it is the chief 
reason why, in the new development plan which is due to 
begin in 1956, and is already under consideration, the chief 
emphasis must be put on forms of development which 
directly increase revenue. 


Diversity Through Industry 


One of the main reasons for local interest in the Volta 
River project is the belief that to develop a strong 
aluminium industry for export will diversify the economy 
and greatly increase the range of its wealth-producing 
activities. Yet it is in these fields—in expanding export 
industries and local industrialisation, in domestic food pro- 
duction, and in the expansion of transport, electricity and 
ancillary services—that some of the main weaknesses of 
an immature economy are likely to be encountered. Public 
utilities and services are, perhaps, not too great a problem 
provided the local cost of labour can be held steady, and 
outside contractors show reasonable standards of efficiency ; 
but in agriculture, the government is at the mercy of the 
local farmer and of his efficiency and willingness to learn. 
In industrial expansion, the government’s programmes are 
handicapped by the dearth of local managerial experience, 
and by a still widespread and surviving doctrinaire suspicion 
of foreign business investment and enterprise. 

Today it can be said that by its courage and foresight the 
Gold Coast government has ‘created the pre-condition of 
expansion. It has saved capital and reserved it for invest- 
ment. Now the challenge is to find the actual working 
instruments of development. These lie in creating a new 
pattern of work and efficiency in the domestic community. 
They lie in high and honest standards of administration 
and the retention of British officials during the transitional 
period. They lie in working out terms of reasonable partner- 
ship with foreign enterprise. 


OEEC Takes Stock 


ROGRESS reports of the Organisation for European 
Economic Co-operation are not written by prophets 
or by economic dictators who can impose their own 
policies. They are the work of economists or civil servants 
from various countries who by reason of their “ inter- 
national” standing are able to take a somewhat detached, 
global view of things. As such their annual diagnoses and 
recommendations, made on the basis of member countries’ 
detailed reports, are always interesting. 

In the fifth OEEC report* now published, the whole 
argument of the introductory chapter springs from the 
conclusion that the West European economy has clearly 
emerged from the inflationary phase. Since the beginning 
of 19§2 prices have tended to move down rather than up. 
Western Europe’s balance of payments has improved con- 
siderably and the gold and dollar reserves of member 
countries rose to $10 billion by last September. Against 


*Progress and Problems of the European Economy. Fifth 


Annual Report of the OEEC. 


: (Including reports on individual 
member countries.) 
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this must be set the continued stagnation of industrial pro- 
duction. If by mid-1953 combined industrial production 
was slightly higher than in the corresponding period of 
1951 this was almost exclusively the result of West German 
expansion. Hence the chief immediate objective empha- 
sised in the report is to spur the economies of other 
countries to higher rates of production. 

Previous headaches have not been forgotten. Expansion, 
it is stressed, should not endanger internal financial stability 
and the dollar problem, which is a structural one, is far 
from being solved. No lasting progress, however, can be 
made towards balancing Europe’s accounts unless its indus- 
trial capacity is stepped up and modernised. True, in 1952 
and in the first half of last year Western Europe’s balance 
of payments showed a slight surplus not only with the 
whole world, but with the United States as well, and in the 
first six months of 1953 it had no deficit with the dollar 
area as a Whole, But the improvement, camouflaging the 
structural dollar gap, is largely due to temporary seasonal 
factors. The terms of trade moved in Europe’s favour. A 
bumper crop has made it possible to cut food imports. 
Industrial stagnation itself has proved of some “ help”; 
for with industry expanding at a slower rate than in the 
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United States, there has been a fall in imports from, and 
a rise in exports to, America. To cap it all there was the 
growing American military expenditure in Europe. 

It is estimated that without a conscious policy to change 
the present pattern of development the current trends 
should continue in the near future. The American net 
military expenditure abroad is expected to rise from about 
$2.5 billion in 1953 to $2.1 billion in the first six months 
alone of the current year. Since no great changes are fore- 
seen in either internal or external demand Western Europe 
would probably continue to build up its reserves while 
industrial production would go on stagnating. Yet it is 
clearly impossible to build a healthy economic structure 
on the prop of permanent American military aid: Some of 
the extraordinary American expenditure is scheduled to be 
cut in two or three years’.time and Western Europe may 
wake up one day faced with a dangerous new crisis. 

The disequilibrium is deep rooted and the real dollar 
gap cannot be closed overnight, but the only way to do so 
is through the development of European productivity and 
efficiency, through preparation for competitive conditions 
and the building up of alternative sources of supply. For 
this purpose it is necessary to expand European production, 
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to sudiuiate invesunent and direct it into productive 
channels. This is likely to result in a temporary worsening 
of the balance of payments and a fall in reserves, but the 
risk is small and it is worth taking. Concerted action by 
the member countries should in fact limit the risk. Few 
would advocate a.“ Malthusian ” solution and quarrel with 
the report’s advice that the primary need now is to 
encourage and direct investment, though more could have - 
been said about the difficulties of that task. 


There is some duality in the report’s treatment of outside 
threats to European development, or rather a ehange 
of emphasis: at first a warning is issued about the dangers 
of American instability and then in the following pages this 
is played down. The report stresses the “ multiplier ” effects 
on European trade of a fall in American production, recalls 
the experience of 1949 and 1938 and concludes that “ grave 
repercussions could result from even a minor fluctuation in 
the United States.” But even among those who are confi- 
dent about Washington’s ability to cope with a dangerous 
situation, few would dismiss the risk of small fluctuations. 
It would therefore have been worth while to devote more 
space to an analysis of measures to be taken in such an event. 
True, concerted encouragement of home demand and expan- 
sion would then become even more imperative. But even if 
the idea of a storm is dismissed more thought could have 
been given to ways of calming dangerous waves. 


Fears for the French Army 


FROM A CORRESPONDENT IN PARIS 


HE Berlin conference has provided fresh arguments both 

for opponents and supporters of the European Army. 
Opponents find a new weapon in M. Bidault’s speeches 
setting out the Western view that a reunified Germany 
should be free to leave the EDC. Supporters reply that Mr 
Molotov’s renewed intransigence makes Four-Power agree- 
ment over Germany’s unification as unlikely and remote as 
ever. Still, the danger of seeing the rearmed forces of 
Western Germany withdrawing from the European Army 
and becoming the nucleus of a new independent Wehrmacht 
adds fresh point to one of the big objections against the 
Paris treaty in France ; that it would destroy the French 
national army without really preventing the rebirth of a 
German one. 


Even when it is not specifically put forward, this objec- 
tion is inspiring most right-wing hostility towards the 
Paris treaty. The Army is so closely linked with France’s 
glorious past, and so many hopes were focused on it after 
the national collapse, that it seems a crime to throw it into 
such a hotch-potch as the European Army appears to those 
with only a superficial knowledge of the treaty’s complex 
articles. Frenchmen may well jest about their Colonel 
Blimps as much as, or more than, any other nation, but they 
cannot remove the stamp imprinted on each of them by 
military service either in peace or in war. There is a much 
longer tradition of compulsory military service in France 
than in Britain or the United States. Most inveterate 
French tax-evaders would be ashamed to evade military 
service, at least in time of war. Would this feeling remain 
as strong if the French national army disappeared ? 
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For many the army is not only one of the pillars of the 
French State ; it is the French nation itself, the “Nation 
in Arms ”—a symbol of French unity. True, its prestige 
was at stake in the great controversy during the Dreyfuss 
case, but the first World War showed that this had not 
destroyed France’s devotion to its army. . The question now 
is whether France’s present reconstruction can be fully 
achieved and France’s self-confidence restored without a 
national army, complete with its own traditions, flag, 
uniforms, military schools, or without its men and officers 
speaking their own national language and undergoing the 
same specific training methods. 

First of all, what will change in the status of the indi- 
vidual French soldier or officer when he is incorporated 
into the European army ? A recruit will see no difference 
at the beginning, when he rejoins his regiment in Metz, 
Nancy, Strasbourg or any other garrison-town. He will be 
a French soldier among other Frenchmen in a French 
regiment. All national traditions can easily be preserved, 
as not only each regiment but each division (or groupement 
national) will escape integration, which will. begin only at 
the army corps level. Thus, in manceuvres or in time of 
war, he will fight side by side with his compatriots. There 
should be no language difficulty so long as he is only in 
touch with his own division’s men or officers. Even his 
division’s staff officers will receive their orders in French, 
since the language used in orders will be that of the reci- 
pient. His general’s reports will be given in French too ; 
if necessary they will be translated by the army corp’s 
integrated staff. Esprit de corps will be maintained within 
the division as well as within the regiment. 

The question of uniforms is important from a sentimental 
point of view. A French chasseur a pied or chesseur alpin 
is as proud of his dark-blue uniform as a Highlander of 
his kilt. But much has already been changed since the 
last war. The battle-dress will be the same in all the units 
of the European army, though parade uniforms may differ 
at first as no precise time-limits have been fixed for 
standardising them. And even when this stage has been 
reached, nothing will prevent national divisions from wear- 
ing a national badge on their European uniform. It should 
also be possible to introduce special badges for the chasseurs 
and tirailleurs, and even regimental badges. 


The Real Cause of Fear 


Training methods and regulations will not be changed 
in regiments or divisions any more than they were for 
those included in Nato forces. NCOs’ and officers’ schools, 
such as Saint Cyr and Saint Maixent, will remain national. 
Only two things will gradually change. First, there will 
be a tendency to harmonise their curriculums. Secondly, 
at the end of each yearly period, French cadets will meet 
some of their Italian, German, Belgian and Dutch col- 
leagues in European training camps, where mutual under- 
standing can be developed. The specialised schools for 
artillery, cavalry or engineering officers will also gradually 
be made inter-European. The staff officers’ schools will be 
internationalised from the beginning. 

It thus appears that the French or other units of the 
European Army will not actually be denationalised as some 
of the opponents of EDC pretend. There is, of course, a 
special problem for France. Because of its special respon- 
sibilities overseas, it will keep not only a national navy, 
but also national land forces to be used in other parts of 
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the French Union. No fundamental difference of spirit 
between these national forces and the French units in the 
European Army is to be expected. Moreover, nothing will 
prevent France from transferring within reason soldiers as 
well as officers from its overseas forces to its European 
units and vice versa. 

The unity of the French officers’ corps will be preserved. 
Appointments and promotions within the European army 
are to be made by the national governments according to 
proposals submitted by the supranational Board of Com- 
missioners, which in turn will need unanimous approval 
from the Council of Ministers for the appointment of any 
high-ranking officer. Thus, each member state will be able 
to look after its proper representation in the integrated 
staffs of army corps and armies as well as in the combined 
general staff. 

France, it is true, as well as the other members 
of EDC, will lose part of its budgetary control over the 
armed forces. Within the framework of the budget.approved 
by the Community’s Assembly, it will be the prerogative of 
the Board of Commissioners ,to distribute expenditure 
between the Community’s forces. The French Parliament 
will only be able to vote en bloc the yearly lump sum 
which France is to contribute to the European Army. This 
is a very important restriction of parliament’s rights. But 
it is not likely to alter the nature and traditions of the Army. 

The argument, therefore, that the integrity of the French 
Army is threatened looks less important on analysis than 
the fear of German predominance in the EDC over a France 
weakened by the Indo-China war. British and American 
guarantees are not as binding as the French parliament 
would wish and therefore fail to counter the overwhelming 
distrust of Germany. This is why any British or American 
insistence on EDC immediately raises acid reactions in 
French political quarters. It would be so much easier for 
a French soldier or officer to serve under a British than 
under a German general. 


The Soviet Economy 


TALIN’S death has clearly brought about changes in 
Soviet economic thinking. Not so long ago it would 
have been a deadly sin to put the main emphasis on the 
production of consumer goods. Now this is the official 
slogan of the government and party and the new line is 
illustrated in the latest annual report of the central planning 
board. It is claimed that in the second half of 1953 the 
output of light industry was 14 per cent higher than in the 
corresponding period of the previous year and for the first 
time its growth outpaced that of the heavy branches. Pre- 
viously there has been a strong bias in favour of basic 
production and though the gap was narrowed when the 
current Five Year Plan (1951-55) was proclaimed in 1952, 
heavy industry was still scheduled to lead the way. Soviet 
indices of industrial production must be taken with a grain 
of salt, but the shift remains none the less significant. 

Has the plan drawn up in Stalin’s lifetime been radically 
altered ? Have the emergency measures to step up the 
output of light and food industries and to expand rapidly 
the supply of consumer goods slowed down the develop- 
ment in other sectors ? It is still too early to judge the full 
impact of the new policy and the extent of the shift in 
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engineering cannot be gathered from published statistics, 
but there has clearly been no major revision in the plans for 
basic expansion. True, last year the rate of growth in pig 
iron and rolled steel somewhat slackened and coal extrac- 
tion again lagged behind. If the present rate is maintained, 
however, only coal and oil will fail to reach their 1955 
objectives. 

National income last year rose by 8 per cent against an 
increase of 11 per cent in 1952. It is claimed that a larger 
share of the cake went to the consumers and the govern- 
ment’s slice was somewhat reduced. The volume of state 
capital investment increased by only four per cent com- 
pared with a rise of six per cent in the previous year. This 
may appear strange at a time when there is apparently a 
great flow of capital into light industry. The only signifi- 
cant outlet for investment to have disappeared from the 
report are the so-called “ Great Projects ” of electrification 
and irrigation. In Stalin’s time publicity about work on the 
dams and canals on the Volga or in Central Asia served as 
a smoke-screen distorting the real picture. Now, the canals 
are still needed, but a smoke-screen is not so indispensable. 
It is also possible that the amnesty has deprived the 
managers of some of their slave labour and that as part of 
the new line Stalin’s pet projects have been put further 
down on the priority list. On the whole, however, Stalin’s 
successors seem to be in an optimistic mood as if they were 
capable of carrying out the dead master’s plans and the 
drive to produce more consumer goods as well. 


SOVIET LIVESTOCK 
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ar Cows Goats 

} | 
Jan. 1953....... | 56-6 | 24-3 | 28-5 | 109-9 | 15-3 
Oct. 1968. <'ss 8 63-0 | 26:0 | 47-6 135-8 16-2 
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Housing is one domain in which the Soviet citizen sees 
little hope on the horizon. There is no sign as yet of a 
special campaign to eliminate urban and rural overcrowding. 
Last year 28 million square metres of floor space were laid 
down in the towns: this is only one million more than 
in 1952. The average Soviet town-dweller still probably 
does not possess more than four square metres of floor space. 
On the other hand, there has apparently already been a 
great improvement in the supply of consumer goods. Indeed, 
there is a disconcerting discrepancy between the rise in 
production and retail sales, particularly of foodstuffs. Thus, 
for example, output of butter and meat rose by 3 and 
12 per cent, respectively, and their retail sales by 36 per 
cent. The government must have been running down its 
stocks, hence its new interest in foreign consumer goods 
and foodstuffs. 

Agriculture has been the main headache of the new 
regime. While discipline, relaxed after Stalin’s death, was 
quickly reimposed in the towns, the task proved apparently 
more difficult in the countryside and Beria was made, among 
other things, the scapegoat for peasant restlessness. This 
restlessness may have contributed, together with bad 
weather, to a generally poor harvest. The grain crop was 
smaller than in 1952—when it amounted to 130 million 
tons in the inflated “biological” computation—and the 
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target of 180 million tons by 1955 now appears completely 
unrealistic. The total area under cultivation increased by 
1.4 million hectares and the wheat area by 2 million hectares, 
and thus there must have been a drop in yield. The potato 
crop was also poor, but the harvest of cotton, sugar beet 
and vegetables was apparently better than in 19§2. 

The policy of incentives for the collective farms and the 
peasants themselves was only launched in the second half 
of 1953, and its effects will really be felt only this year and 
next. It is therefore astonishing that great successes have 
already been claimed for livestock breeding, particularly 
for pigs. 

The campaign to foster agricultural development goes on 
unabated. Congresses of delegates from the State farms 
and machine tractor stations were recently held in Moscow 
and the publicity surrounding them overshadowed the Berlin 
conference. The fulfilment of Malenkov’s pledge to the 
consumer will largely depend on the success of his agri- 
cultural policy. Last August he was careful to ask for “ two 
or three years” to meet his pledge, but at the end of this 
year it should be possible to gauge his chances of success. 


Crisis in Kazakhstan 


HE wave of purges that has swept the Soviet Republics 

since Beria’s fall has now reached Central Asia. It is 
confirmed that both the first secretary, Shayakhmetov, and 
the second secretary of the Communist party, and the 
premier of the huge though sparsely populated Kazakh 
Republic have “been relieved of their functions.” The 
crisis must be acute, for two important personalities were 
sent from Moscow to take over the party jobs: P. K. 
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Ponomarenko, Soviet minister of culture and former 
member of the Presidium, and L. I’ Brezhnev, once a 
member of the All-Soviet secretariat and recently political 
head of the Soviet navy. Such national leaders are not 
given local jobs in a republic unless matters are serious. 
The chief reason for the change is said officially to be the 
failure of the former rulers to cope with the agricultural 
situation, but political considerations must be tied up with 
economic ones. Kazakhstan, with an area about 11 times 
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as large as the British Isles, is in size the second of the 
Soviet Republics. Though its population is under seven 
million, it has rich resources and great possibilities. There 
1s plenty of coal in Karaganda, oil around Emba, and the 
biggest Soviet reserves of copper, iron ore, non-ferrous and 
precious metals are in the republic. There is also great 
scope for agricultural expansion. Vast plans were drawn 
up for raising the cotton crop and increasing the already 
important sheep flocks on irrigated land. It is the leaders’ 
inability to carry out these plans that is put forward as 
the cause of their downfall. A failure of Kazakh supplies 
would certainly be a great blow to Nikita Krushchev’s 
crucial plans for Soviet agricultural expansion. 

Yet this cannot be the complete explanation. Before 
Stalin’s death similar accusations of “nepotism” and 
insufficient attention to communal stock were already being 
made; but first secretary Shayakhmetov managed to 
weather the storm, even though “ nationalist deviations ” 
were then included in the indictment. They may well be 
the reasou for the present purge. Russians and Ukrainians 
now account for about one-third of the population, the 
Kazakhs—Moslems of nomadic origin—still form the 
majority, and they have often been accused of pan-Turkish, 
pan-Iranic tendencies. Their “ deviations ” may have been 
encouraged during the first months after Stalin’s death, 
and tough customers have now been sent from Moscow to 
suppress them once again. There are many obvious links 
between the new appointments and Beria’s fall ; and the 
wave of purges has clearly not yet run its full course. 


Berlin in Brief 


(The conference entered its fourth week) 


EBRUARY 11th. A restricted session at which the 
four ministers discussed item 1 on their agenda dealing 
with the calling of a five-power conference. 

February 12th. After a further restricted session in the 
morning, the ministers turned to the third item on their 
agenda—Austria. The Austrian Foreign Minister, Dr 
Figl, appealed for a speedy conclusion of the Austrian State 
Treaty, and asked that the economic clauses of the draft 
treaty should be reconsidered and made less onerous. 
Mr Molotov then made the following proposals :— 

(1) The four deputy foreign ministers should be in- 
structed to complete the draft treaty within three months. 

(2) A clause should be added to the treaty obliging 
Austria (a) not to enter any coalition or military alliance 
directed against any power that fought against Germany ; 
(b) not to allow any foreign military bases on its territory 
and to exclude all foreign military instructors and specialists, 
The four powers would undertake to observe this article. 

(3) The occupation troops would remain in Austria (but 
not in Vienna) until the German peace treaty is concluded 
“in order to prevent any attempts at an Anschluss” 
between Austria and Germany. They would not perform 
occupation duties and their status would be regulated by a 
special arrangement. 

(4) Austria could pay the $150 million to be paid to the 
Soviet Union in place of the former German assets in 
Austria in goods instead of in convertible currency. 
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(5) The deputies should also consider Trieste in the 
light of the Soviet proposal that it should not be used as a 
military base. 

Mr Eden proposed that the Ministers should try at-once 
to complete the draft treaty. 

February 13th. -M. Bidault and Mr Eden both said 
that they would accept the Soviet version of the five 
outstanding articles of the draft treaty. Mr Eden added 
that this offer was valid only during the present conference, 
and was made on condition that agreed articles were not 
reopened ; but he accepted a new Soviet version of an 
agreed article on denazification. 

February 14th. Mr Dulles formally proposed that the 
Soviet version of all unagreed clauses in the Austrian draf: 
treaty should be accepted and that the treaty should be 
signed on the last day of the conference, February 18th 
He was supported by Mr Eden and M. Bidault. The 
Western Ministers also offered not to ask for the revision 
of the economic clauses of the treaty if Mr Molotov would 
not reopen any of the agreed clauses. Mr Molotov offered 
to drop his proposal that the draft treaty should go back 
to the deputies ; he also suggested that Trieste should go 
to the Security Council instead of to the deputies. He 
then offered to sign the draft treaty, but with the addition 
of a clause incorporating his proposals of February 12th 
Dr Fig] said he could accept the draft treaty, but he had 
no authorisation to accept Mr Molotov’s amendments. 


February 15th. In the morning, in restricted session, the 
Ministers discussed a. conference on Far Eastern questions 
In the afternoon the Ministers again discussed Germany 
and European security without making any progress. M: 
Molotov offered some minor amendments to his security 
plan, but these did not remove the basic western objections 
to it. 

February 16th. The meeting was devoted to Austria 
Dr Figl, the Austrian Foreign Minister, on behalf of his 
government, refused to sign a treaty if it meant the reten- 
tion of foreign troops on Austrian soil. The Western 
Ministers tried in vain to get Mr Molotov to sign the draft 
treaty as it stood. Mr Molotov suggested that if foreign 
troops were retained in Austria after the signature of th 
State treaty, the four powers should agree to reconsider the 
question “ not later than in 1955” ; this modification was 
unacceptable both to Dr Figl and to the Western Ministers. 

February 17th. In the morning the Ministers met agaii 
in restricted session to discuss item 1 on their agenda. 
At the afternoon session Germany and European security 
were again discussed. Mr Molotov said that his security 
proposals were an alternative to EDC, but suggested non 
commitally that Nato might not be incompatible with them 
He also proposed :— 

(1) that the four powers should reach agreement on th: 
relative strength and armour of the police forces in Wes: 
and East Germany ; 

(2) that they should recommend to the German authori- 
ties in East and West Germany that they should set up two 
all-German committees, the first to agree and co-ordinatc 
in the fields of commerce, settlement of accounts, transpor', 
frontier and other economic matters, and the second to dea! 
with cultural, scientific and sports relations. 

The Western Ministers reserved their reply. 

February 18th. As The Economist went to press th: 
Ministers, in restricted session, were discussing a five-power 
conference and later, in open session, Germany and Austria. 
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If you were 
advertising to 
lady balloonists, 
what journal 


would you use? 


Obviously your first reaction would be to try and 
find a publication specialising in this art. | 

And you might find it very difficult. 

On the other hand, if you are selling to women with 
a specific and concentrated interest in their homes 
and families, your problem is quite simple. GOOD 
HOUSEKEEPING is your obvious choice —the only 
magazine supported by the GOOD HOUSEKEEPING 
INSTITUTE —that most famous authority on homes 
and homecraft. It is in fact as much a specialist 
magazine for the home as a balloonist journal would 
be to a balloonist, or gardening paper to the 
enthusiastic gardener. Always remember this when 


planning advertising campaigns. 


* * * 


GOOD HOUSEKEEPING 
Britain’s foremost home magazine 


THE NATIONAL MAGAZINE CO., LTD 
28/30 Grosvenor Gardens, S.W.1 











BRITAIN’S 
ATOMIC FACTORIES 


THE MAIN CONTRACTORS 
for 
THE TWO ATOMIC PLANTS AT 
WINDSCALE & CAPENHURST 


TROLLOPE & COLLS 


(Established 1778) 


Plutonium Plant at Windscale, Sellafield, Cumberland. 
The work included : 


The Plutonium Separation Group, Ancillary Buildings, 
Prestressed Concrete Tanks, Effluent outfall and under- 
water clearance, roads, railwayse main drainage and 
concrete pipe bridges. 


Diffusion Plant at Capenhurst. 
The work under construction includes two main process 
buildings, covering many acres; Ancillary Buildings, 
Roads, Railways, Main drainage. 


To the design of the Chief Architect's Division, Ministry of 
Works. 


Quality Furniture has 


BRITISH. 
LEATHER 


UPHOLSTERY 


For long life and comfort there’s nothing like leather 





the products of the world 


await you 


at the 


CROSSROADS OF 
WORLD TRADE 


Here in Toronto, Canada, are competitive 
products from nearly 30 countries 

exhibited side by side in one show for your 
comparison. Here you can save weeks of 
expensive travel by meeting the key men of 
science, industry, art and commerce... 

all within a period of two weeks! 


Come to buy or come to look, 


; but be at the Fair 
-everyone can profit from the : 
For information 
write to the London Representative 
Miss M. A, Armstrong, 
Canadian Government Exhibition Commission, 
Canada House, London, S.W.1 


th Annual 


~~ | CANADIAN 


international 


TRADE FAIR 


roronro MAY 31- JUNE Il, :ese 


OPERATED BY THE GOVERNMENT OF CANADA 
TO PROMOTE YOUR BUSINESS 


“SERIES ON 
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The quest for know-how 


NO.1 INA The Simon companies 
serve many key industries 


in Britain and abroad, and 


RESEARCH & 
DEVELOPMENT 


contribute substantially to 
Britain’s engineering 
exports. Selling their experience and skill in competition 
with every industrial nation im the world, their success 
depends largely on first-class know-how in many diverse 
technical fields. In the unceasing quest for knowledge—for 
better processes and better designs—the Simon Engineering 
Group has immensely expanded not only its own resources 
for applied research but also its intimate contacts with new 
and developing technology in other countries. The only 


know-how worth selling is the best there is. 


coal washeries - coke ovens * power stations * heavy chemical 


and gasworks plants - metallurgical plants - materials 
handling plants - industrial gears - flour and provender milis 
and many other specialities 


SIMON-CARVES LTD, 

SIMON HANDLING ENGINEERS LTD 
HENRY SIMON LTD 

TURBINE GEARS LTD 

HUNTINGTON, HEBERLEIN & CO LTD 
CHEMICAL ENGINEERING WILTONS LTO 
THOS, ADSHEAD & SON LTD 
SANDHOLME IRON CO LTO 

DUDLEY FOUNDRY CO LTD 

METAL LAUNDRIES LTD 

TYRESOLES (OVERSEAS) LTD 
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Pensions and Taxation 


The Committee on the Taxation Treatment of Provisions for Retirement (the Millard Tucker No. 2 Com- 
mittee), which reported this week*, was set up by Sir Stafford Cripps in August, 1950. At first sight, 
three and a half years may seem a long time to spend on a single aspect of fiscal policy: retirement 
benefits and their associated tax problems take up only 16 out of the §32 sections in the Income Tax Act 
of 1952. Even allowing for the burden of work that has fallen on Mr J. Millard Tucker, QC, and his 
colleagues, there seemed to be grounds for the eagerness with which the report has been awaited. Now 
the scale of the committee’s work can be appreciated. It is as though it has had to unravel a dozen 
inferior tapestries, disentangle the skeins of wool and attempt to remake them into a single homogeneous 
design. The unravelling and disentangling has clearly been the hardest part of the job. And throughout 
the report (as in all efforts at taxation reform) runs the lament: “If only one could start from scratch, 
with no regard to vested interests ! ” 





Questions and Principles 


The “Tucker Two” committee was given a four- 

fold task : 

(a) Are alterations desirable in the tax treatment of 
pension arrangements by employers for the benefit of 
their employees ? 

(b) Are alterations desirable in the tax treatment of 
private life assurances ? 

(c) How should annuities purchased out of capital be 
taxed ? 

(dq) What tax treatment is appropriate to pension 
schemes for those who are unable to benefit from an 
arrangement sponsored by an employer ? 


In these questions, matters of principle and detail are 
So closely joined together that no conveniently broad 
generalisations are possible. The report gains in 
authority for this very reason ; it has been drafted as a 
working document, with a minimum of matters left for 
departmental consideration in the hope that action can 
be taken in this year’s Finance Bill. 


Three main principles govern the committee’s con- 
clusions : 


1. A man who works in a business for substantially the 
whole of his working life should be rewarded over a 
longer period than his actual service. 





2. The build-up of bona-fide and reasonable schemes 
by means of contributions from employers and employees 
and by income earned on the accumulated funds should 
be exempt from tax; benefits should be taxable as and 
when they emerge (subject, on grounds of expediency 
rather than principle, to the exemption of lump sum 
payments in commutation of benefit rights within certain 
limits. 

3. The existing distinction between employed persons 
who can provide for retirement out of untaxed income 
and those who cannot should be abolished and a broad 
uniformity should be introduced into future arrange- 
ments. 


Hitherto the working population has been divided: 
employees (including whole-time service directors) of 
concerns enjoying approved schemes form the “haves”; 
those employees for whom no schemes are avail- 
able, the self-employed and controlling and part-time 
directors, make up the “have nots.” The com- 
mittee estimates that of the 23 million employed 
in 1953, 6 million were already covered by some 
form of pension other than the national scheme. 
It puts the number of self-employed at just over 
2 million, of whom 400,000 would not be interested in 
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any arrangement because they are not liable for tax. 
In the past the self-employed and controlling directors 
have been excluded, mainly because pensions had their 
origin as an element in basic wages and salaries, but 
also because such persons had the power to make 
arrangements for themselves by which they could 
obtain tax advantages beyond what would be reason- 
able. Now the committee proposes a realignment. 
All employed persons should have the right, follow- 
ing the general principles, to translate some of their 
current earning power into provision for old age 
and to obtain broadly similar tax benefits by doing 
so. A line is to be drawn, however, between those who 
could arrange their schemes to suit their own best 
advantage and those who perforce have to take what 
their employers provide for them. 


Aid for the Self-Employed 


It is to this first group of the self-employed, con- 
trolling directors, part-time directors and employees 
who are not at present covered by any scheme arranged 
by their employer that the report holds out the hope 
of tax benefits, subject to prescribed limits. It is 
estimated that 1,600,000 self-employed and 9,500,000 
non-provided-for employees and controlling directors 
are involved. The committee recognises that these 
classes are fiscally under-privileged in that they can- 
not now provide out of current earnings, after personal 
taxes have been paid on them, for retirement benefits 
of the kind and on the scale afforded to ordinary 
employees who belong to approved schemes. The 
committee is at pains to show that it is concerned 
with principle rather than with expediency in this 
matter. Some form of special relief for savings has 
been provided ever since 1799, when Pitt introduced 
Life Assurance Relief ; again the Royal Commission 
of 1920 must have proceeded on the principle that 
remuneration earned from work should be spread 
forward to cover retirement. The committee’s analysis 
brings it to the conclusion that what applies to an 
ordinary employee should apply equally to a person 
who is self-employed ; it is most unfortunate that two 
members of the committee have felt unable to accept 
this view and have entered a reservation to this part 
of the report. e 

Having thus justified equality of treatment for the 
self-employed on wider grounds than that of need alone, 
and with the salutary reminder that “ the law of Income 
Tax is not one of the laws of nature,” the committee 
considers the special circumstances of the four cases. 
Since there is no employer to exercise a restraining 
influence, the first need is to ensure that the spreading 
forward of income does not become unreasonable: 
this is to be done, not by controlling the amount of 
benefit (which would be impossible), but by controlling 
the proportion of each year’s earnings which may be put 
into a scheme and fixing the date at which the benefits 
can be drawn upon. The scheme itself must be put 
beyond the control of the contributor. No doubt group 
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schemes to cover particular professions will be set up ; 
in other cases the Life Offices have indicated their 
willingness to issue special policies to individuals giving 
effect to what the committee proposes, and it is hoped 
that standard forms will be agreed between the Revenue 
and the assurance companies to facilitate the approval 
of individual schemes. Stated in its simplest terms the 
committee’s proposal is that each year’s contribution 
by an individual out of his earned income shall in effec: 
be a single premium securing a specified amount of 
annuity at the specified future retirement age. There 
would be options to provide for widows’ and depen- 
dants’ pensions. 


The fixing of a retirement age is difficult, not only 
because some self-employed people have to retire early, 
but also because people who are their own masters 
usually enjoy twilight years which are neither work nor 
play. The committee recommends (and it is a typically 
useful proposal designed to iron out anomalies and 
uncertainties) that whatever in fact actually happens the 
schemes should be arranged on the footing of retirement 
at between 65 and 70 for men and between 60 and 65 
for women. Contributions may be paid and will be 
allowed for taxation up to whatever limits are chosen ; 


thereafter benefits will be paid whether or not the self- 


employed person goes on working. _ 
* 


The committee then considers what maximum per- 
missible contribution may be made in each year. If 
the figure is fixed too high, the sum of the annuities 
bought with each year’s contribution will eventually 
produce a pension which is disproportionate to the 
remuneration enjoyed before retirement. It there- 
fore contemplates two types of annuity—one, Type A, 
with alternatives in the event of death before retirement 
age, and with provisions for dependants; and the 
second, Type B, for a deferred annuity only, with no 
other benefit or any return in the event of death or 
disability before retirement age. The individual may 
choose which he prefers, or have some of one and some 
of the other. In ordinary circumstances, the committee 
concludes, it would be reasonable if 12 per cent of a 
year’s earned income were put into a Type A policy, 
or 10 per cent into a Type B policy. 


These general percentages are to be varied to allow 
for two special factors. First, in some cases income 
may be derived from capital assets rather than from 
personal exertion ; it is this point which most worries 
the two signatories to the reservation. Clearly, income 
from capital assets ought not to add to the amount 
which can be set aside to build up retirement benefit: 
but, equally clearly, any detailed computations to 
exclude them would be an accounting monstrosity. In 
the end, the committee recommends that the difficulty 
should be met by a rough and ready adjustment of the 
annual percentage contribution itself. It proceeds on 
the assumption that income from capital assets will fall 
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in the highest part of total earnings and that only in 
the case of earnings of over £5,000 will the amount be 
of significance. A lower percentage is therefore sug- 
gested for earnings over £5,000: the figures proposed 









for the Type A policy are 12 per cent of the first £5,000, ° 


g per cent on the second {5,000 and 6 per cent on the 
balance whilst in Type B the corresponding percentages 
are 10, 74 and §. 

Thus under a Type A policy an individual earning 
{5,000 could invest £600 free of tax in the purchase of 
deferred annuity, but another earning £15,000 could 
nvest not £1,800 but only £1,350. This in itself would 
be in injustice to professional men who work hard but 
employ little capital and the committee recommends 
hat the Inland Revenue should have a discretion in 
ich cases. It is noteworthy that the minority report 
xempts the earnings of self-employed professional men 
rom its criticism of the proposals. 

Secondly, some provision has to be made for “ back- 

rvice” where an individual is already of mature age. 
(he proposals to this end are simple, equitable and 
igenious. The committee recognises that to put the 

ur under-privileged classes on an equal footing with 
mployees who benefit from approved schemes logically 
nplies that the self-employed should be entitled 
set aside the appropriate percentage of earnings of 
ll past years. But this is hardly practicable ; in any 
ise few of the self-employed could afford it. The com- 
ittee concludes that justice will be done if back- 

‘vice relief is extended to 1939 but no further ; if 

scheme were to come into force for 1954-55 this 
: vould make fifteen years of leeway. It is proposed 
: iat the basic 12 per cent should be increased by 
toths of one per cent for each year between April, 
939, and April; 1954, during which a person was 
any of the four classes (war service counting as part 
f the qualifying period). Thus the maximum rate for 
|| future annual contributions would be increased from 
[2 per cent to 18 per cent, 1.e., by 6 per cent represent- 
ing 1§ years at 4/1oths per cent per annum. The rates 
n the 10 per cent class would be correspondingly 
ncreased. 

This would be a material help to those self-employed 
versons who still have a reasonable number of 
ears of working life before them. A man who began 
rofessional life twenty years ago, for example, with 
wenty years ahead and an average earned income in 
i he neighbourhood of £4,000 a year would be able to 

t aside twenty contributions of £720. At present 

tes of tax (12s. 6d. in the £ between £3,000 and 

1,000). the net annual cost to the individual would be 

; 70 a year. The gross sum of £720 a year accumu- 

ited at 34 per cent interest (the interest would be tax 

ree) for twenty years would amount to £20,000, 

of which a quarter could be commuted in a tax-free 

lump sum ; if the remainder were translated at 65 into 

a life annuity it would provide a pension of about 

, £1,500 a year. The position of persons closer to retire- 
ment age would not be so favourable. 


be 
3 
3 








Schemes for Employees 


In a careful survey of existing arrangements for pro- 
viding retirement benefits for employees the committee 
brings out the many inconsistencies which now exist. 
Employees’ contributions are sometimes allowed in full 
as deductions from taxable income as if they were 
expenses ; in other cases, only life assurance relief can 
be claimed ; sometimes the whole of the benefit is 
taxable ; sometimes part or whole is tax free ; the income 
of some funds is exempt from tax, whilst in others it is 
liable. All the evidence received from important repre- 
sentative bodies pleaded for greater uniformity, 
but as the report wryly records, they were by no means 
agreed on how uniformity could be secured. 


The committee proposes that all future schemes for 
the provision of benefits for employees should be based 
on a general plan allowing for the exemption from tax 
of the build-up of the fund and for the taxation of the 
benefits. To qualify for the tax reliefs, future schemes 
must first secure the approval of the Revenue (from 
whose decision there is to be no appeal) and certain 
broad rules (subject to a wide discretion of the Revenue) 
are laid down. Employees must not be able to with- 
draw benefits at will—otherwise the scheme would 
be a mere device for spreading remuneration and no 
more than a temporary savings bank. The contribu- 
tions of both employer and employee must be effec- 
tively alienated so that they cannot be dealt with except 
in accordance with the scheme. The arrangement 
should be known to the employee, the employer should 
participate, and the nature of the benefits should be the 
same for all who are included. The retirement benefit 
should not be excessive in relation to the remuneration 
earned in the closing years of service: the Revenue is to 
give automatic approval if the benefit is limited to a 

ension of one-sixtieth, for each year of service, of the 
average salary for the last three years. After 40 years 
this will give a two-thirds pension which is common 
today. If the employment extends longer than 40 years 
and beyond the age of 60 the maximum benefit may 
be increased to three-quarters. The existing {£2,000 
limit for contributory pensions should go. Finally, the 
scheme must provide that benefits should not escape 
proper taxation ; pensions cannot be assigned or (except 
for certain permissible lump-sum payments) commuted. 


A scheme which satisfies these conditions should be 
exempted from taxation on its build-up. Payments by 
employers would be allowed as business expenses, 
whilst special payments to cover back service will also 
be allowed if spread over a period. The employee’s 


annual contributions would likewise qualify for full relief 
up to 15 per cent (a generous margin) of his remunera- 
tion for the year. Where the scheme is funded the 
investment income of the fund should be exempt from 
tax ; and where it is operated by the purchase of a 
deferred annuity through an insurance company, the 
investment income of that company’s annuity fund 


should be exempted to the extent that it covers pensions 
policies. 

On the taxation of the benefits as they emerge at 
retirement or at earlier death, the committee is clear 
that all amounts received by way of annual pension 
ought to be taxed as if they were earned income. But 
it finds itself in difficulty when it considers the lump 
sum benefits which are now a common element in many 
pension schemes. The principle that it lays down 
would require the taxation of all lump sums or alter- 
natively their prohibition. But this could not be done 
without interfering with existing contractual arrange- 
ments providing for lump sum payments. It would 
seriously upset uniformity if future schemes were to 
leave out lump sum payments or make them taxable. 
The Civil Service have received some part of their 
- benefits in the form of a lump sum since 1909 and even 
the 1947 Finance Act, by implication, approved such 
tax-free payments. With reluctance, therefore, the 
report records : 

If we were dealing with the matter without any reference 
to existing practice we should have found it very difficult 
to recommend that any part of the benefit should be in 
tax-free form ; but since the practice is now so firmly 
established and seems to have been tacitly provided in 
the 1947 legislation and in the 1950 legislation relating 
to judges we find it impossible to say that in future it 
should not apply. 

The committee proposes therefore that the existing 
arrangements which enable an employee to take up to 
one-quarter of his retirement benefit as a tax-free lump 
sum should be continued, but subject to limitations. 
The greatest lump sum payable to any civil servant is 
a little under £8,000. The committee is aware, how- 
ever, that arrangements made since the 1947 Act, com- 
monly known as “ top-hat” schemes, are resulting in 
very large lump sum payments and cases of up to 
£40,000 were quoted. This it regards as excessive, 
and it recommends that there should be an absolute 
upper limit on lump sum payments of {£10,000 in 
future schemes. At the other end of the scale the com- 
mittee feels that, largely for convenience, small retire- 
ment benefits should not be subject to the requisement 
that three-quarters should be in pension form. If the 
aggregate value of the benefits is £1,000 or less the 
whole amount might be taken as a lump sum. 

Transitions from one basis to another are always diffi- 
cult. The committee would, of course, have liked to 
wipe the slate clean and start afresh. Many con- 
tributors, however, have already made their future 
plans in the expectation that the present arrangements 
would stand, and any compulsory alteration to their 
detriment would be unjust. But it would be equally 
unjust to bind a contributor to an unfavourable arrange- 
ment when new entrants could get better terms. So 
the committee proposes that all existing schemes should 
be divided into two parts, one under the old and the 
other under the new rules. The old part would be 
closed to new entrants, who would form the new part 
and in addition old members would be given the option 
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to transfer if they wished. It is the type of taxpayer,’ 
option which is naturally not welcomed by the Revenue, 
but it is difficult to see an alternative. 


Taxing Annuities 


The purchase of an annuity, if the scales were not 
so heavily weighted against it, would be a part 
of the normal provisions made for retirement by 1 
person outside any existing scheme, or who wished to 
make additional provision. The taxation treatment of 
such annuities has long been a fiscal enormity and 
Mr Gaitskell, when Chancellor, added the subject to 
the committee’s agenda. On any common sense view 
an annuity is made up partly of a return of the capital 
expended on its purchase and partly of interest earned 
thereon: on this basis the first part ought to be tax free, 
and the second taxable. But British tax law has 
not developed on these lines and a closely reasoned view 
of the law as it now exists, backed by the findings of 
Royal Commissions of earlier years, is that a capital 
sum has been sunk in the purchase of a source of income, 
and that everything flowing from that source is taxable 

In such circumstances the purchase of an ordinary life 
annuity has become highly imprudent to any one liable 
to a normal rate of tax unless he rates his expectation of 
life very highly, and an artificial hybrid, the annuity cer- 
tain, has been invented to take care of some, but by no 
means all of the mischief. The committee, remembering 
its earlier dictum that the Income Tax Acts are made by 
and for man, recommends that the law should be 
changed and that the estimated capital content of 
annuities should be exempt from tax. This relates, of 
course, only to annuities purchased out of individual! 
savings or capital and is quite separate from and inde- 
pendent of the provision of retirement benefits for self- 
employed and similar persons as part of a scheme ; such 
annuities would be fully taxable as earned income. 


Cost and Prospects 


The committee has obtained from the Revenue 
tentative estimates of the costs of its proposals. Changes 
to existing schemes come to £5 million ; provision for 
the self-employed and controlling directors would cost 
£35 million, for the “ non-provided-for employees ” 
(assuming one half take advantage) £30 million ; for 
“ partially-provided-for employees” £5 million ; and 
the cost of relieving existing annuities would be 
{2 million. The total of £77 million is impressive, and 
will not be welcome to Mr Butler. But it is importan' 
to recognise that it does not represent a net cost to the 
community as a whole. The creation of pension rights 
in the future will create additional taxable income, 
albeit taxable at lower rates than those at which the 
initial contributions were realised, just as surely as 
interest on the national debt creates taxable income. 
Moreover if the full advantages are to be realised, relic! 
from taxation given in the short run will have to be 
matched by an upsurge of real saving by the self- 
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employed and others ; indeed, one of their big head- 
aches of the future will be how to provide the per- 
missible contributions. And when eventually the 
benefits are received much dis-saving, in the form of 
living on capital, will be avoided. 

It is difficult to judge from the short, two-page 
reservations of Sir John Cater and Mr Woodcock how 
fundamental are their objections to the proposals 
relating to the self-employed. At first sight it would 
seem that their dissent is based largely on the’ assump- 
tion that the self-employed usually possess sufficient 
apital assets to provide for their retirement—an 
assumption scarcely supported by the fact that 
88 per cent of the self-employed enjoy incomes under 
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£1,000 a year. It must be hoped that'these resetvations 
will not be misused to inflame political controversy on a 
matter that ought to be non-political. 

Mr Millard Tucker and his colleagues have done a 
difficult job well. If their proposals are implemented 
some better order will be brought to pension arrange- 
ments, which have long been chaotic ; in particular a 
dangerous social schism between the pensionable and 
the non-pensionable will have been closed. If 
individual saving out of net income will never again be 
possible, because high rates of taxation are here to stay, 
it is the more necessary that sponsored saving through 
retirement funds should be open on equal terms to all 
taxpayers. 


Towards Bigger Wagons 


EASURED in work and money, the biggest single 
job that British Railways has to do is to move 
189 million tons of coal a year round the country. 
During each weekday of the year, the railways have to 
clear about 60,000 wagons, loaded with 700,000 tons 
of coal, from the sidings of 900 collieries, and 
deliver another 60,000 empties to take the next 
day’s output. The average round trip for a wagon 
from ~the siding and back is about ten days, 
ind the average one-way journey actually carrying coal 
between 24 and 72 hours ; at any time, therefore, about 
a million and a half tons of coal may be in the railways’ 
“coal pipeline ’—say 3,000 mineral train loads. Over 
the year, “coal and coke” loadings chalk up about 
10,500 million ton miles, paying the railways about 
{109 million—of the same order of value as total 
passenger traffic or total merchandise, and far greater m 
ton-miles worked. 


This steady movement from colliery towards 
customer is as essential to coal production as to its 
distribution ; if the wagons are not at the pithead to 
take coal away, mining must soon stop—as in the trans- 
port freeze-up of 1947. The National Coal Board 
therefore has one of the largest internal transport 
organisations in the country, working closely with 
British Railways to keep the coal on the move. Yet the 
Coal Board is not, for the most part, a direct 
customer of the railways. It puts the coal into the 
wagons (§44,000 of which it sold to the Transport Com- 
nission in 1948) ; but the freight charges on coal are 
paid chiefly by the merchants and large customers, who 
buy at pithead prices. 

One of the largest of these customers, the British steel 
industry, is itself responsible for a volume of freight 
traffic second only to coal. It brings by rail to its plants 
some 20 million tons of coal a year, 5 million tons of 
coke, 11 million tons of British ironstone, and 6 million 
tons of imported iron ores; it despatches about 20 


million tons of its own- products between processes 
or as finished steel (on which it pays for freight, 
since it charges zone-delivered prices). The steel 
industry’s direct financial interest in the efficiency 
of mineral traffic by rail, therefore, is consider- 
able. This week it has announced* a step for- 
ward in that efficiency : it has agreed with the Transport 
Commission that railway wagons carrying iron ore shall 
be completely replaced by bigger wagons with a carrying 
capacity of 27 tons (wagons without doors, to be un- 
loaded by tipplers) or 253 tons (hopper wagons for 
bottom discharge). There are already more than 
6,000 of these two types of wagon in service for iron 
ore ; all new wagons built for iron ore movement will be 
to this standard (except a few of yet larger capacity), and 
the existing 16-ton and 22-ton wagons will eventually 
be cleared out. 


Inevitably, the steel industry’s announcement this 
week raises the question of freight efficiency in handling 
the largest traffic of all. If 254-27 tons is to become 
the standard wagon capacity for iron ore, what about 
coal? Iron ore, of course, is much more dense than 
coal, and the ‘cubic capacity of a wagon that will carry 
27 tons of ore would accommodate only 14-16 tons of 
coal. Today, the average load of coal is about 114 
tons in a 13}-ton wagon. Since 1951, it has been 
“settled policy ” with British Railways that a new coal 
wagon of 244 tons capacity “ should be introduced as 
soon as possible.” This wagon would have a capacity 
of some 1,029 cubic feet, against 648 cubic 
feet for the 16-ton coal wagon (or the 27-ton 
ore wagon). Only about 600 of these now exist. 
British Railways recently announced its decision 
to build some 53,000 wagons this year, and has in fact 
placed a number of five-year contracts with certain 
independent wagon builders. Yet no more than § per 


* British Iron and Steel Federation Statistical Bulletin, January, 
54. 
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cent of the mineral wagons included in this building 
programme will have a capacity of more than 16 tons. 

Once built, a railway wagon is depreciated over 
thirty years and may well be worked for forty. Today, 
about two-thirds of the 600,000 mineral wagons on 
British Railways are of less than 14 tons capacity, and 
about a fifth are 16-tonners, the standard adopted 
“for building during the war. So the decision to build 
perhaps 35,000 mineral wagons a year for five years 
ahead, almost entirely 16-tonners, will certainly 
improve the efficiency of the fleet. But it will also 
build up a block of some 250-300,000 relatively new 
wagons of only two-thirds the carrying capacity that 
British Railways now considers ideal, and thus defer 
for many years any approach towards standardisation 
on the larger wagon. So this investment decision— 
involving perhaps {15-20 million a year—invited, and 
has drawn, some criticism from major consumers. 

Criticism of Britain’s railways for carrying coal in 
too small packets is not new. Over the years the stan- 
dard has gradually been inched up; no new Io-ton 
wagons were built after 1923, and in 1929 a standing 
committee recommended some modernisation of 
terminals, to be followed, in 1932, by a standard 
capacity, for new coal wagons, of 20 tons. During the 
war the 16-ton standard was adopted as a wagon that 
could be used universally ; and soon afterwards a com- 
mittee on industry standardisation, led by so eminent a 
rolling stock engineer as Sir Ernest Lemon, suggested an 
eventual standard of 40 tons capacity or more. Mineral 
wagons of this or greater capacity are common on 
American railroads, and a few run on special routes in 
Britain—for example, thirty 56-ton ore wagons operate 
between Tyne Dock and Consett steel plant (though 
these would carry only about 25 tons of coal). The steel 
industry, indeed, would like to work towards a standard 
of about 35 tons capacity for handling imported ore. 


Wagons of 40-ton capacity or more, however, would 
require bogies at each end ; a gross weight of 35 tons— 
which allows a maximum carrying capacity of 254-27 
tons for iron ore and 244 tons for coal—was recom- 
mended by an official committee of British Railways 
engineers after the war as the most that could be loaded 
on two single axles. Such a 24}-ton coal wagon offers 
a high pay load in relation to wagon tare weight, reduc- 
ing the gross weight of handling a given tonnage of coal 
and cutting down the weight of hauling back empties ; it 
makes possible a quicker turn round of wagons for a 
given tonnage, in smaller sidings; and it is more 
economical in operating costs and carries much lower 
capital charges, per ton of capacity, than smaller wagons 
or the larger wagons that need to run on bogies. 


* 


What stands in the way of this ideal coal wagon ? 
Simply, and literally, the equipment for putting the 
coal in and taking it out. The 24}-ton wagon is 10-104 
feet high, against 8} feet for the 16-tonner, and has 
a wheelbase three feet longer ; only about a sixth of 
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the collieries in the country can get it under their 
screens or through their sidings, and none of the coa! 
ports can handle it. At the delivery end, the stee! 
industry could probably take 50 per cent of its tonnag: 
today in 24}-ton wagons, 60 per cent in 1956-57, anc 
80 per cent by 1960 ; the power stations, coal’s larges 
customer, could take perhaps 20 per cent today and 
about 65 per cent by 1960. All new and reconstructed 
collieries will have surface equipment to take the large: 
wagons, and it might be possible to refit a proportion 
of the existing collieries to take them at a capital cos‘ 
of up to £5,000 per colliery. 


* 


But there are a large number of collieries in the 
country where complete rebuilding of screens or 
washeries would be needed to take the larger wagons 
which would cost up to £100,000 at each pit; and 
a residue of pits of limited life where the National Coal 
Board would be understandably reluctant to spend 
anything on rebuilding surface equipment. The Coal 
Board is not prepared to make promises of the percent- 
ages of its tonnage that it will be ready to deliver in 24- 
ton wagons at various future dates, because, it argues, 
the flow of coal throughout the country is subject to con- 
tinuous and considerable change, which would make 
guarantees of percentages meaningless. It has taken 
about 600 of the big wagons into service and used them 
for testing its clearances at collieries ; and it is begin- 
ning to use them on a few selected regular routes. It 
is not always easy to find a customer equipped to accept 
big wagons, even where the collieries can load them ; 
for example, one group of pits supplying steel plants in 
South Wales can load the 244-tonners, but the Steel 
Company of Wales is having to modify its coal equip- 
ment at Margam to unload them. The Coal Board is 
prepared to introduce the large wagons as and when it 
can on selected routes ; but it is far more interested in 
the supply of further 16-tonners to supersede the exist- 
ing “tail” of smaller wagons, many of which embody 
antiquated grease lubrication that causes immeasurable 
difficulty in coal sidings in cold weather. 

In freight efficiency as elsewhere, therefore, the better 
is the enemy of the best ; and the railways’ major efforts 
to improve and modernise their wagon fleet shift farther 
off the standard of the ideal wagon. Obviously, the 
larger wagons could only be introduced gradually ; it 
is an open question whether their introduction needs 
to be quite as gradual as is planned today. Essentially, 
this is a question of return on capital, invested by various 
people at various points. Ultimately, the return from 
these investments in coal handling efficiency should 
accrue to all three parties—the large consumers, British 
Railways, and the Coal Board—but the net benefit to the 
railways and the coal industry may be a long time 
coming. Whether or not some sharing of financial 


‘benefits might be worth considering, greater co-ordina- 


tion of investment by the basic industries concerned to 
accelerate progress towards this higher standard of 
freight efficiency may still be possible. 
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Fat Boy in the Markets 


Py tHE rate at which the pension funds can tuck away the 
[ securities they fancy is a matter for never ending 
onder. Everyone foresaw that they would like the Dunlop 

Rubber 7 million £1 §} per cent preference shares at 21s. 

But no one guessed that 24 million shares would be applied 

for, and in an issue which was made to stockholders only. 

That result forced the company to scale down heavily all 

applications for more than 400 shares. The very method 

of allotting the smallest applicants in full and progressively 

caling down the bigger ones tended to limit the opening 
premium for if there were “stags” they would be found 
among the smaller applicants:. The opening premium was 
6d. per share. 

Now institutional investors have been given another meal 
before they have digested the last, for the steady programme 
of gilt-edged borrowing cannot be allowed to lag. This 
week’s offer of £80 million British Transport 4 per cent 
stock 1972-77 at {101 was even a little more than the 
talwart gilt-edged marked had expected. It would have 
taken a Dominion or Colonial issue of up to {£20 million 
more easily in its stride. As it was, the authorities repeated 
the tactics they had used so successfully with the Conversion 

per cent issue only three weeks earlier, and pitched the 

ice right up to the highest level which they judged the 
market would stand. The new stock is a further line of an 
xisting issue. The Transport 4 per cent stock 1972-77 of 
lich there is already £120 million, was first issued in 

November, 1952, at £954 ; the difference between that price 
nd the present {101 marks the extent of the market's rise 

15 months. Still the terms have been finely drawn ; the 
id stock with about 12s. rod. of accrued interest stood at 

101 13/16 with a yield to redemption in 1977 of 
{3 18s. 6d. when the new issue with the promise of 17s. 6d. 

terest in June was announced. The new stock offered a 
redemption yield of £3 18s. 8d. 

If the authorities hoped that the finely drawn terms of the 

ew issue would give the gilt-edged market a further slight 
tilt upwards, they were not immediately successful. The 
gilt-edged market declined a small fraction so that the old 

[ransport 4 per cent ‘stock offered a slightly higher yield 
an the new issue. That did not spell failure for the issue. 
S a trustee stock guaranteed as to principle and interest by 
1¢ Treasury it is obviously designed for the institutions. 
lhe Government guarantee is also backed by a forecast that 

the British Transport Commission’s surplus for 1953 will 

be approximately the same as in 1952 when a net surplus 
of nearly £43 million after interest charges and capital 
redemption was earned. But it is the kind of issue in which 
the public departments can be expected to play their tradi- 
tional helping hand towards full subscription. Their part 
is not an unduly large one. The lists closed at 10.30 on 
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Thursday, and the larger applicants for over £250,000 
received 77 per cent of their applications, which is long- 
hand for a satisfactory response. 


The Atomic Energy Authority 


HE text of the Government’s bill to set up an Atomic 

Energy Authority follows fairly closely the outlines in 
the White Paper of four months ago. The Authority will 
assume responsibility for producing fissile materials, atomic 
energy and radio-active substances, and all the day-to-day 
operations connected with these functions—including 
research and any necessary building work. The Lord Presi- 
dent of the Council has broad powers to direct the policy 
of the Authority, subject. to the reasonable safeguard that 
he “shall not regard it as his duty to intervene in detail 
in the conduct by the Authority of their affairs unless in 
his opinion overriding national interests so require.” The 
AEA will publish annual accounts. 

The bill gives the Authority power to arrange for univer- 
sities and “other institutions ” to carry out research on its 
behalf into “matters connected with atomic energy or 
tadio-active substances ” and to “ make grants or loans to 
persons engaged in the production and use of atomic energy 
or radio-active substances.” But while the government thus 
concedes that “institutions or persons” outside the 
Authority might be permitted to own and operate nuclear 
power plants, there is no expressed intention of calling on 
industry to help with the design or running of the key 
plants of the atom industry, those that produce the fissile 
materials themselves. The Authority will be a manufac- 
turing organisation, not a body co-ordinating the activities 
of its agents, as in the United States. Will it in fact be 
possible to draw a dividing line between power production 
and other activities ? Certain atomic power plants also 
involve the production of fissile materials such as plutonium 
and anyone “ engaged in the production or use of atomic 
energy” by these methods will certainly need to know a 
great deal, about the techniques for separating fissile 
materials. 

In the White Paper, responsibility for providing atomic 
weapons was to remain with the Ministry of Supply. But 
while the bill calls on the Ministry to arrange with the 
Authority for the development and production of atomic 
weapons, it does not limit the power of the Authority to 
conduct “experimental work which may lead to improved 
types of explosive nuclear assemblies for atomic weapons.” 
Hence the Authority is free to experiment along its own 
lines, whether or not these conform with the views of the 
Ministry of Supply, 
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By the bill, the scientists will.win a considerable measure 
of control over the destinies of the new atomic industry. 
All important aspects of nuclear physics come within the 
purview of the Authority, and it will have considerable 
discretion in seeking co-operation from outside. “ Subject to 
the general guidance of the Lord President, whose powers 
are defined with welcome clarity, a great deal depends now 
on the attitude of the chairman and the six to ten directors 
of the Authority, only four of whose names—all of them 
scientists—are yet known. The AEA will have a great 
measure of independence—and some critics will complain 
that it has too much. That remains to be tested. In 
principle, the experiment is entirely worth while, and its 
success may depend in large part-on the quality of the lay 
directors who have yet to be appointed. 


Potash Loan Settlement 


HREE weeks ago Messrs J. Henry Schroeder, as principal 
paying agent for the German potash bonds, and the 
Royal Exchange Assurance as trustee had to announce that 
they would tell the British court that the German debtors 
had not improved their unacceptable offer of last August. 
But last week-end brought the welcome news that the 
minority members of the Potash Syndicate of Germany had 
come into line and that a basis of an agreement had been 
reached, putting the potash bonds on substantially the same 
footing as the German loans covered in the Anglo-German 
debt agreement of last year. The steady buying in the last 
two weeks, thought to be on German and Swiss account, 
suggests that the new development was foreseen on the 
continent ahead of last week’s announcement. The history 
of these negotiations, extending over many years, shows 
errors on both sides. But the final outcome seems the only 
possible one. It is recommended not only by the paying 
agent and the trustee but also by the bondholders’ com- 
mittee and the committee of long term and medium term 
creditors of Germany. No doubt the general body of bond- 
holders will also accept it in the spirit of Sheridan’s descrip- 
tion as a settlement “ of which every man ought to be glad 
but of which no man ought to be proud.” 
Substantial improvement on the unacceptable German 
offer of last August is shown by these items:— 

(i) The 1951 distribution on capital account made from 
assets outside Germany is to have the benefit of the dollar 
clause so that the £35 Ios. distributed ranks as only 
£20 9s. of nominal capital. 

(ii) The life of the bonds (which are already due for 
repayment) is extended by 20 years beyond January 1, 
1953, instead of 25 years. 

(iii) The whole service of the debt on the new basis 
is guaranteed whereas in the previous offer 3.8 per cent 
domiciled in the Soviet ‘zone was not to be serviced. 

On the new basis, service from January 1, 1953 is likely 
to begin in June, and the bonds will then be full of three 
half-yearly payments.. The rate, on the lines of the German 
debt agreement, will be 54 per cent per annum on the 7 per 
cent issues (amounting to £54 million nominal) and 43 per 
cent on the 64 per cent tranche (of £1,800,000). The arrears 
including dollar clause benefit are aggregated as capital, so 
that the 7 per cent bonds rank for between £232.3 and 
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£235.5 and. the 64 per cent bonds for between £225.5 an. 
£228.4 according to the date when this £35.5 distributicy 
is deemed to have been made. Both issues rank for a furt! 
ex gratia payment from the custodian of ex-enemy prope 
which makes impossible an exact calculation of yields 
the present prices of £169} for the 7 per cent bonds a 
£153 for the 63 per cent issue. But the indicated yi 
of over 9 per cent is well up to the return on oth 
German issues. One of the most important features is : 
promise to restore the “receiving bank system” und.; 
which the proceeds of potash sales outside Germany 

to be received by Schroeders on trust and the service 
the bonds is set aside out of that total. This provision gi 
the special quality to the security of the potash bonds 


Postscript from the Bankers 


 Bissiersyres about bank dividends has restored to | 
annual general meetings of the big banks some of | 
wide public interest that was lost when, during the wa 
the bank chairmen started the sensible practice of circuls 
ing their “statements” beforehand, with the ann 
accounts. At this year’s meetings the banks have bec 
replying to two opposite kinds of criticism. Some that ha 
raised their dividends have proved sensitive to the taun 
unfair though these have generally beef, from Labou 
spokesmen ; whilst the two big banks that have maintained 
their traditional dividend rates have had to try to console 
disappointed shareholders. In this second category the 
principal defence has come frem Lord Harlech, of the 
Midland Bank, who emphasised — as, indeed, The 
Economist did some weeks ago—that in framing its div:- 
dend policy a bank had to be “ entirely uninfluenced ” b) 
the decisions of other banks. Lord Harlech put son 
weight, however, on the fact that the Midland’s dividend 
had for twenty years represented a higher rate on tot: 
capital than that of any other leading bank except the Wes 
minster, which has likewise kept its payment unchange 
this year. The Westminster’s chairman, Lord Aldenham 
did, indeed, make the same point more tartly—complaininy 
at the bouquets handed to the other banks for makiny 
“rather tardy and hesitating steps” towards the Westmi: 
‘ster’s dividend rate. He gave no hint of any advance | 
future. On this point Lord Harlech was specifical! 
discouraging ; he thought that, given the greater flexibili' 
that is being restored to the national economy and to mon: 
rates, there could be no assurance that gross earnings wou!’ 
be maintained, whilst costs continue to rise. There wou 
be “little purpose” in raising the dividend unless t! 
possibility of subsequent reduction “ could be regarded 
remote.” 

Among the dividend-raising banks, the most weigh! 
statement came from Lord Balfour of Burleigh, of Lloy« 
Bank, in a protest against the tendency of “ some quarters 
to try to use the increase in bank dividends as an addition 
argument in appeals for wage increases. The real purcha 
ing power of the net amount of Lloyds’ dividend, he pointe 
out, was still only two-fifths of what it was in 1938. A 
for the increase in dividends in general, its contribution ‘ 
inflationary pressure had been “ quite negligible ” by com 
parison withethe effect of increases in wages and salaries . 
the aggregate additional amount paid in wages and salaric 
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in 1952 by comparison with 1938 was thirty-five times the 
additional amount paid, in the aggregate, in dividends on 
ordinary shares. To this telling point there should be added 
one from Mr A. W. Tuke, of Barclays Bank ; he put his 
bank’s increased dividend into perspective by remarking 
that it was equivalent, on the average stockholding of £250, 
to an additional 2s. a week of gross income. 


Belgian Uranium Contracts 


ONSIDERABLE secrecy surrounds the terms on which 
C: uranium ore is bought and sold, and the Belgian 
foreign minister, when he told the Belgian Chamber iast 
week that fresh contracts for Congo ore were being 
negotiated, gave no information about the points being 
discussed. Belgium has a ten-year agreement, signed in 
1944, to sell what amounts to the entire uranium output 
of the Belgian Congo to a joint Anglo-American purchasing 
agency. Deliveries were based on estimated production, 
and these assessments have coincided fairly closely with 
actual output. This agreement is due to expire this year, 
and the terms on which the agency will buy future supplies 
from Belgium are likely to show certain important changes. 
In particular, it is unlikely that the agency will continue 
to take the whole output of Belgian ore. 

Until recently, Belgium was the only supplier of uranium 
outside the Iron Curtain, but new sources in Canada, 
Australia and South Africa are coming into production, 
and this ore tends to be free of constituents that have 
made the Congo ore, rich though it is, difficult to handle. 
For these and other reasons, British plants are likely to 
switch gradually from Belgian to Commonwealth ores. 
Such a change would leave more uranium available for 
Belgium’s own domestic use than has been the case hitherto. 
But it may also follow that certain advantages that Belgium 
could expect under the old contracts will no longer hold. 

The uranium supplying countries have generally main- 
tained that if they sold their ore to Britain and the United 
States, leaving little or none for their own laboratories, it 
was only fair to expect that some of the non-military 
“know-how ” obtained in the course of using that uranium 
should be made available to the supplying country. While 
atomic research and production was wholly pre-occupied 
with military work, as it has been during most of the course 
of the Belgian contract, the matter did not arise. Now 
that both Britain and America are actively starting to study 
the generation of atomic, power, countries like Belgium, with 
limited domestic resources of conventional fuels; but with 
vailable supplies of uranium, have an interest in learning 
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as much about these developments as possible. It seems, 
however, more than likely that Belgium will find it difficult 
to get the British Government to buy Congo uranium for 
anything but military purposes ; and that Commonwealth 
supplies will be used in applications where questions of an 
exchange of know-how is likely to arise, until the experts 
fee] that there is no longer any military advantage to be 
gained from keeping secret the engineering details of such 
plants. 


Protection for Dundee 


ORD WOOLTON’S announcement this week publicly 
: admitted the protective character of the Jute Control 
and assured the jute manufacturing industry in Dundee that 
it will not be exposed to the ful] blast of competition from 
cheap Indian jute goods. His statement did not, however, 
bring a solution into view. Government trading in raw 
jute, which has been an incidental feature of protection for 
Dundee, will cease “ at an early date,” following talks with 
the industry. In practice, private imports may be resumed 
when the new Pakistan crop becomes available in the 
summer. But the Control will continue to be the sole 
importer of jute goods “until appropriate measures to safe- 
guard the home industry under conditions conducive to 
efficiency can be worked out and introduced.” The Govern- 
ment, satd Lord Woolton, was giving full consideration to 
this problem, but could not promise any early solution. 
It has still not decided which of several methods, all objec- 
tionable in varying degree, it will adopt. These are: 

(1) Restriction of Indian imports either by volume or 
by certain weights and types of goods. This would penalise 
those consumers who could not obtain a share of imported 
goods, which now meet about 40 per cent of Britain’s 
requirements. Selective restriction would probably lose its 
protective effect, because consumers would try to adjust 
their demands to the types of Indian goods that could be 
imported. 


(2) Centralised purchase of imports by a trade body 
instead of by the Ministry of Materials. Any such monoc- 
polistic system is usually better left in the hands of a 
government agency. Both (1) and (2) would also offend 
the cardinal principle of Gatt, that quantitative import 
restrictions should only be used to protect the balance of 
payments. 

(3) A direct subsidy to Dundee. 
(4) A tariff on Indian jute goods. 


This last has some technical limitations, but it seems in 
fact to be the only proper form of protection. So far 
the Government has shied away from imposing a tariff on 
a line of Commonwealth manufacture that has long en- 
joyed the right of duty-free entry to Britain under the 
Ottawa Agreements. In view of the negotiations and legis- 
lation that would be required, however, the Ministry would 
be unlikely to get jute goods off its hands this year. 


Retailers Reprieved 


HE Chancellor’s purchase tax statement last week got a 
much warmer welcome among retailers than it did from 
other traders. The shops are far less concerned about a 
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reduction in tax rates—although naturally enough they 
would welcome one—than they are with the effect of»pre- 
budget uncertainties on their total °volume of trade. . They 
are hit in two ways, through the ever-présert possibility of 
losses on tax-paid stocks should the tax rates be reduced, 
but also through the loss of trade during the pre-budget 
period that cannot, because of its- seasonal nature, be 
recouped during the early summer. The manufacturer, on 
the other hand, if he makes goods attracting a high rate of 
tax, can be reasonably confident that sales are postponed, 
rather than permanently lost, during the weeks before the 
budget, and while this may mean dislocation of production, 
it does not follow, as it does among retailers, that there will 
be a net drop in turnover over the year as a whole. 

The level of retail sales during the two months before 
Christmas shows that trade generally was not too seriously 
affected by the mild weather. Sales in November of non- 
food merchandise were 6 per cent higher than in November, 
1952, and in December, 5 per cent higher than twelve 
months before. The general level of December trade was, 
in fact, better than the figures indicate, because the 1953 
figures include a week of slack post-Christmas trading, while 
the 1952 figures cover the four weeks up to and including 
Christmas, with none of the aftermath. The rising level of 
stocks, however, does suggest that, good though it was, trade 
was not as high as retailers had anticipated it might be. In 
November, stocks were g per cent higher than the year 
before, and at the end of December they were 10 per cent 
up. The probable explanation for this upward swing is 
that Christmas trade started a week or so later than usual, 
and while it was exceptionally good once it got under way, 
the number of transactions that any one shop could handle 
was too limited to make up for the late start. 


Germany and EPU 


HE January settlement. of the European Payments 
Union reveals Germany again well in the lead of 
creditors—on the past month’s transactions as well as on 
accumulated credits. The German surplus for January 
amounted to $43.1 million and was settled in equal parts of 
gold and credit. In its‘EPU operations to date Germany 
has secured gold to the amount of $382.1 million and in 
addition has built up a credit balance of $482.1 million with 
the Union. The build up may be accelerated, moreover, 
by Germany’s decision, announced this week, to concede 
a generous liberalisation of German imports from the dollar 
countries. The relevant regulations provide that dollar 
goods imported into Germany as a result of this- relaxation 
of import licensing may not be re-exported to hard currency 
countries unless they are further processed in Germany. 
With or without this last reservation, however, it seems 
highly probable that Germany will soon be acting as a 
funnel for the import of dollar goods into the whole EPU 
area—a process that on balance will cost Germany some 
gold but which at the-same time will further increase its 
cumulative accounting surplus with EPU. 

While Germany has far outpaced the other creditors with 
EPU (the second in the order of holders of credit balances 
is Belgium-Luxemburg with a credit of $234.6 million), the 
United Kingdom heads the list of members that are over- 
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drawn. The British debit balance at the end of January 
was $552.8 million. The fate of this and other overdrafts 
of long standing has been a topic of highly controversiai 
discussion in Paris, where, as was noted in The Economist 
last week, the Management Board of EPU has been con- 
sidering the terms on which the Union will be extended 
after June 30 next. The plan for “ hardening” EPU thai 
certain continental countries are propounding as part of the 
convertibility exercise is being strongly resisted by the 
British representative—not because Britain has any aversion 
to repaying its debts, but because the introduction of this 
element of rigidity in the EPU mechanism would be likely 
to provoke defensive measures, including further cuts in 
imports from EPU countries that would seem to run 
counter to the expansionist definition of the plan for 
convertibility. 


Helping the Small Spinner 


O changes of substance have been made in the Cotton 
Bill, which had its third reading in the Commons this 
week. The Government rightly refused to prolong the 
trading and cover activities of the Raw Cotton Commission 
for a further year, but it will probably go most of the way 
towards meeting the Opposition’s concern about supplies 
of cotton to contracting-in spinners after August 31st. These 
spinners, who are almost by definition the smaller firms 
in Lancashire, are in a difficult position. They contracted 
to buy from the Commission up to the end of August. The 
Commission’s statutory obligation to spinners ends when the 
Bill becomes law this spring, though it will supply them 
until August 31st. By that time many of this season’s crops, 
particularly the Sudanese, Pakistan and East African, may 
have been sold. To ask contractors-in now to waive their 
right to obtain cotton from the Commission, and to impor! 
privately their own requirements from the 1954 crops, would 
be expecting tco much. The smaller spinners would argue 
that they could not afford to finance such purchases, and 
that the banks would not lend them as much money as they 
would wish against Egyptian-type and. “ outside growths,” 
which will not be fully hedgable on the Liverpool market 
when it opens in May. 

The Government has already stated that the Commission 
will buy sufficient Peruvian and Sudanese cotton to tide 
contractors-in over until the 1955 crops become available, 
and there is no doubt that this undertaking extends to the 
other cottons that are marketed in the next few months. 
How will this cotton be hedged? The Commission could sell 
it forward at a fixed price, leaving the buyer to hedge the 
risk of a fall in price on the Liverpool market ; this would 
not appeal to the small spinner. Or the Commission could 
itself hedge the risk, and sell “on call”—the difference 
in ptice between the grade of cotton sold and the basic 
growth being fixed, and the spinner paying the market price 
when he calls fer delivery. Either of these methods would 
increase the strain on the Liverpool market, which will then 
be taking up the hedges transferred by contracting-out 
spinners from the Commission’s cover scheme. The 
industry and the market would no doubt prefer the Com- 
mission to sell on call without hedging its cotton, as has 
been its normal practice. The objection to this is that 
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public funds would still be exposed to the risk of a fall 
in price after the Commission ceases public trading. But 
as the Commission has lost nearly £50 million in the last 
two years, the Government might consider this remaining 
risk a small price to pay for smoothing the industry’s 
return to a free market. 


Yet Larger Tankers 


HE eighth of the ten tankers that Vickers-Armstrongs has 
been building for Mr Stavros Niarchos’s World 
Tankers Corporation was launched at High Walker, New- 
castle, this week, and at the launching Mr Niarchos and 
Lieutenant-General Sir Ronald Weeks indicated that the 
two companies were negotiating about further orders. The 
World Harmony, of 33,000 deadweight tons, is the largest 
tanker yet launched from a British yard, though Mr 
Niarchos’s World Glory, launched a week before from a 
yard “of the Bethlehem Steel Company in Massachusetts, 
is of 45,100 tons dw. The two remaining tankers of the pro- 
gramme, which are being built at Barrow, are planned to be 
even larger ; they will vie with a hull now being built at 
Kure in Japan, for an American owner, for the title of “the 
world’s largest tanker.” 

The independent tanker operators such as Mr Niarchos 
ind Mr Onassis—both of whom have fleets of about a 
million tons dw—have been pioneers since the war in 
the development of larger and larger tankers ; their latest 
giants are still somewhat ahead of the oil companies’ own 
vessels. The major oil companies generally plan to carry 
ibout 40 per cent of their total oil tonnage in their own 
tankers, and probably an equal percentage is carried in 
tankers on time charter or consecutive voyage charter, 
a trade in which the big independent tanker operators 
specialise ; the spot market accounts for little more than 
10 per cent of the transport of oil by sea. Vessels such 
as the World Harmony, which will operate between the 
Persian Gulf and Britain, are mainly booked on time 
charters, which tend nowadays to run from two to five years. 
This question of forward bookings for ships that have to be 
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built has made the question of delivery dates a vital one in 
the placing of orders during recent years ; while there is 
probably not much to choose in price between British and 
German construction, German yards have been less heavily 
booked and have indeed managed to offer shorter delivery 
periods after keel-laying. It has been the availability of 
berths in Japan, too, that perhaps brought its yards most 
of their recent orders, though its prices are now somewhat 
below European figures. And though with their high wage 
rates American shipyards can hardly compete in price, 
the speed of delivery they can offer can be a significant 
factor in obtaining tanker orders. 


Talk About Take-overs 


AST week’s Commons debate on take-over bids was, 

from the political angle, tame. The gap between the 
views of the Opposition and those of the Government proved 
narrow. The two philosophies are clear: the Labour 
view was put by Mr Roy Jenkins: “the whole technique 
of take-over bids drives a coach and four through the policy 
of dividend restraint”; not only boards actually afflicted 
with bids but many others who fear them, try appeasement 
on the shareholders. For the Government the attitude is 
summarised in the Chancellor’s phrase: “if we were to 
keep industry and commercial activity absolutely static we 
should get nowhere.” But Mr Jenkins was leaning hard to 
the right to admit that many of today’s great undertakings 
could not have been built up without amalgamations and 
bids, while the Chancellor almost bent himself double in a 
leftward direction in expressing his condemnation of the 
“spiv” who gets something for nothing, and the type of 
bid where the objective is pure capital gain. He still urges 
a modified policy of dividend restraint. 

Where there is so much common ground there is a risk 
that some of the most important points will be slurred over, 
and they were. Why should the Chancellor regard a pure 
capital profit as improper while he has no inhibitions about 
a profit on revenue account ? Clearly one escapes the tax 
net and the other pays up. The remedy is in the hands of 
the Chancellor and he was entitled to plead an approaching 
budget as an excuse for silence. Still it cannot be denied 
that a distorted tax system which leaves capital profits free 
and taxes distributed revenue profits to the hilt does far 
more to encourage take-over bids than any original sin in 
the hearts of the bidders. Why also did no member pick 
up Mr Gaitskell’s condemnation of Great Universal Stores’ 
purchase of Rylands and other textile units and the alleged 
closing of a spinning mill? Is it suggested that more 
efficient redeployment of capital is a bad thing ? Or that 
a business man as shrewd as Mr Wolfson would create 
unemployment by selling machinery which could be run 
efficiently ? 

Two useful things did emerge from the debate. Mr 
Butler has effectively demolished the claim that a coach 
and horses has been driven through the dividend restraint 
policy. In 1953 there certainly was an increase. in the 
percentage rates of dividend paid, though most of this 
percentage—say, 6 out of 10 per cent—was attributable 
to the reduction in the standard rate of income tax. 
Measured against the shareholders’ funds employed there 


was only a trifling increase last year. Mr Gaitskell called 
this “a most dangerous argument to use.” Dangerous it 
is—to him. The Opposition admitted that the ploughed 
back profits which have increased capital employed are the 
property of shareholders. Surely they cannot suggest that 
shareholders should go on ploughing back for ever and 
never desire any return. There will be general approval 
of the Chancellor’s announcement that the President of the 
Board of Trade is still considering whether to appoint an 
inspector to investigate the transaction whereby the Savoy 
Hotel board sought last December to remove the Berkeley 
Hotel from the bidders’ grasp by transferring it to a hew 
company over which the Savoy hotel shareholders would 
have had no control. This damaging affair still needs to 
be cleared up. 


P & O Becomes Airborne 


HE purchase of a controlling interest in Britavia Ltd. by 

the P and O associate, The General Steam Navigation 
Company Ltd., is the third purchase of .shares in an air 
transport company by a shipping group in the past five 
months. Now that the independent airlines are to be. given 
a substantial degree of protection on any of the routes they 
are licensed to operate, the prospects of investing in estab- 
lished air companies have evidently presented distinct attrac- 
tions for shipping. 

This happens to be the first of such deals involving a 
controlling interest in an independent airline. Britavia Ltd. 
owns Silver City Airways, which operates a scheduled car 
ferry service to five points on the continent and does a good 


deal of non-scheduled charter work. Last summer, Britavia — 


acquired Aquila Airways, which operates flying boats 
between this country and the Mediterranean. Britavia’s 
financial backers included Cable and Wireless Ltd., and also 
a group of insurance companies ; the latter have sold their 
interests, or part of them, to P and O. The fact that the 
short and medium range freight and passenger operations of 
these two airlines are in the same general category as the 
short-haul shipping business handled by the General Steam 
Navigation Company, seems to be no more than a coinci- 
dence. Silver City is building an airfield, and expanding its 
fleet ; both commitments will call for capital of the kind 
that P and O can provide, but they had already been under- 
taken before negotiations for the share purchase were 
opened less than two months ago. 

Last October, Clan Line acquired a 50 per cent non- 
controlling interest in two companies belonging to the 
Hunting Group, which began as a family shipping com- 
pany in 1874 but which is now predominantly interested 
in the air. Then, early this month, Furness Withy acquired 
a “substantial” interest in Airwork Ltd. This again is 
not a controlling interest, Airwork’s backing comes primarily 
from Guinness Mahon and Whitehall Investment, and 
it is expected that new shares will be created for 
Furness Withy. These developments have narrowed con- 
siderably the field remaining for investment. The only big 
independent operators still unlinked to shipping are the 
Lancashire Aircraft Corporation, which acquired Skyways 
Lid. in March, 1952, and Air Charter Ltd. Apart from the 
medium-sized Scottish Airlines, the remaining independents 
operate on a very modest scale. 
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Export-Import Bank at Murupara 


pw ZEALAND has secured a credit of $16 million fro: 

the Export-Import Bank to finance dollar equipmen 
for the well-known pulp and paper project at Murupara- 
for which the New Zealand Government came to th 
London market for a £10 million loan last December ¢ 
finance supplies from Britain. Although the Export-Impo:: 
Bank, which is an agency of the American Government, | 
easily the largest source of dollar capital, it has made rel. 
tively few loans inside the sterling area. The prima: 
deterrent is undoubtedly the provision made on all : 
loans that the proceeds shall be spent on purchases from 
the United States alone. This condition was of litt) 
moment for the Murupara scheme, -however, as a con 
siderable part of the equipment has in any case to b 
obtained in the United States. 

The funds for the Export-Import Bank loan are actual! 
to be provided by private banks and insurance companies 
in the United States ; the Export-Import Bank’s role is to 
guarantee payments of interest and repayment of the prin- 
cipal. The loan therefore makes no charge on the United 
States Budget but simply imposes a contingent liability 
upon it. The technique of guaranteeing loans from privat: 
companies has been successfully used by the International 
Bank, but it has hitherto had little part in the Export- 
Import Bank’s lendings—and has never been used before 
for long-term loans. The scope for the investment 0! 
American capital should be appreciably widened by tlic 
Bank’s new flexibility ; but that will be of little benefit to 
the balances of payments of third countries so long as the 
dollars that are lent have necessarily to flow back to the 
United States. 


Support for Scottish Aviation 


HE Ministry of Supply has undertaken to “ provide 
7 some technical assistance and a measure of financi: 
support” for a light civil aircraft known as the Twin 
Pioneer. The Pioneer series has been designed by Scottish 
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ENGAGEMENT BETWEEN ANSON’S “ CENTURION”? AND THE TREASURE SHIP “ CAVADONGA”™, 20TH 1743, by Samuel Scott 
> > 


EFORE THE THUNDER and smoke of battle, the 
Bie moment: the ships sliding towards each 
other over the hissing sea, the guns run out, the crews 
still...and waiting. When someone murmurs the blas- 
phemous grace “For what we are about to receive . . .” 

Yet the men that died from round shot, from steel, 
were few compared to those who died from scurvy, the 
real scourge of the sea in those far-off days. And it was 
not only at sea that men died through lack of proper 
food, or from diseases caused by dirty food. 


Today we know far better what to eat. And how to 
treat our food. How to keep it fresh and free from con- 
tamination. Much of our food today is protectively 


wrapped... from the baker, from the factory, from 


the shops. Wrapped, it may be, in packaging made by 
Bowaters. For Bewaters make wrappers and containers 
of many kinds—for food protection and a thousand 
other purposes in commerce and industry, all of them 
contributing, in their several ways, to the health, 
pleasure and efficiency of modern living. 
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Measham deals with the 
situation twice a week! That’s 
why the big concerns buy and 
sell at Measham: Govern- 
ment Departments, Local and 
Police Authorities, firms with 


vast fleets of private cars and 
commercial vehicles. Big or- 
ganisations have to think big; 
and they have found over the 
years that Measham’s imme- 
diate market offers the most 
buyers, the widest selection of 
vehicles, and the best and 
fairest terms. One or a fleet 
—it’s Measham every time! 
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More steel... 
less fuel 


A steel furnace built in 1946 needed 66 


therms to produce one ton of steel. The latest 
type of furnace in 1953 needed only 37 therms. 
The new open hearth furnaces are three times 
as big and cut fuel consumption per ton of steel 
by almost half, as compared with the 1946 unit. 

This change is the impressive result of 
continuous research aimed at reducing the fuel 
bill by cutting down heat wastage. 

The steel industry is not only producing 
more steel for our needs at home and the raw 
steel for 40% of our exports; less fuel per ton 
is being used in the process, 
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viation Ltd. with the specially difficult operating condi- 
ons of the Western Islands in mind. These demand an 
craft that is rugged, able to land on grass or sand airstrips, 
end able to take off and land on very small areas. The twin- 
rined version of the Pioneer, capable of carrying about 16 
.sengers and taking off in 342 yards, has been developed 
| private venture and the first prototype is due to fly this 
nmer. The reason for the Ministry’s decision to provide 
me financial support at this stage is more likely to be 
to the possible military applications of the aircraft 

her than its civil uses. 
Experience suggests that the volume of air traffic in the 
moter parts of Scotland is not big enough to encourage 
estment in new aircraft ; but the prospects of atomic 
, and indeed experience of operations in some of the less 
ractive jungle and desert conditions under which British 
ops are serving, has underlined the necessity for the 
ny of taking to the air. This rugged, light aircraft, with 
<ceptional take off and landing performance,” is a 
rect and formidable competitor of the helicopter for these 
operations. No doubt political arguments in favour of 
pporting aircraft production in Scotland have also 
layed a part in inducing the Treasury to consent to the 

Viinistry’s intervention. 


Sables and Ermine ... 


~ 


{HE winter fur auctions, the biggest of the year, went 
l with a swing this month. In a large hall off Garlick 
Street, E.C.4, the rather dingy centre of the world’s fur 
le, the auctioneer sits on a dais overlooking the impassive 

es of the buyers in the benches below. On either side of 

1 are assistants, each closely scanning a section of the 

ll to spot the discreet signs of the bids. As this is a sale 
Russian furs, the Russian representative sits on the 
ctioneer’s left, and two other Russians are seated below. 

“ One sixteen, one sixteen . . . all done at one sixteen.” The 
auctioneer drops his gavel, and a Belgian buyer becomes the 
owner of one lot of 68 skins of ranched Russian mink, at 
16s. a skin. In the warehouses nearby are millions of furs 
some baled, some laid out for inspection—that have 
ourneyed up the Thames from Russia, Canada, the United 
ites, Scandinavia, South West Africa and elsewhere. Wild 
furs and ranched furs ; sable and ermine, mink and Persian 
1b; silver and blue fox, baum marten and squirrel, 
irmot and musquash, Brazilian otter, Australasian opossum 

d Baghdad lamb. The buyers, too, have come from a 
core of countries. Their stocks have been sold, they have 
oney in the bank, and they are restocking for the autumn. 
Bidding has been extremely keen and spread over a wide 
riety of furs. Last year prices declined steadily, except 
the ever-desirable mink. The United States, inevitably 
largest consuming country, banned the import of seven 
rieties of Russian furs, which resulted in heavier offerings 
Europe. This year, although the United States is buying 
ich Jess than usual, prices have been firm because demand 
om the Continent, particularly Germany, and other 
countries has risen sharply. Prices of Persian lamb from 
South West Africa were very firm compared with the 
December sale, male ranchéd mink was about 10 per cent, 
and the female about 15 per cent higher than in January, 
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and ermine was about 10 per cent higher. Although the 
winter auctions are usually good, because they attract large 
numbers of small buyers as well as the large firms, the trade 
feels that prices should hold their present levels. At the 
latest auctions some 10 million skins were on sale, and for 
some varieties the quantities offered were a record. London 
has not only regained its prewar lead, but appears to be 
increasing it. The closing of the Russian selling organisa- 
tion in New York has diverted more trade to London and 
increased the competition here. Sellers are therefore tend- 
ing to send more furs to Garlick Street. 


SHORTER NOTES 


Associated British. Engineering has announced that it 
has sold its holding of 2 million 5s. Ordinary stock units in 
Brush Electrical Engineering to Thomas Tilling. The deal 
has been done at the current market price which on 
Wednesday was §s. 74d. per unit. The deal involves only 
one-sixth of the Brush ordinary capital and a sum of 
approximately £550,000. It however breaks the close con- 
nection between Brush and Associated British Engineering 
built up under the chairmanship of the late Mr A. P. Good. 
Thomas Tilling, the former transport owners, is now an 
industrial holding company and has substantial cash assets. 


* 


A meeting to discuss the future of the North Atlantic 
weather ships is being held this week in Paris by the Inter- 
national Civil Aviation Organisation. Last autumn the 
United States Government announced that all 14 American 
ships, out of a total of 25 ships used to operate the service, 
would be withdrawn from service by July, 1954, when the 
present agreement expires. This would leave the whole of 
the Western Atlantic without means of high-altitude weather 
forecasting, which would be a distinct handicap to trans- 
atlantic air traffic. There have since been signs that the 
American Goyernment was prepared to reconsider its atti- 
tude, and the presence of an American delegation in Paris 
tends to confirm this view. 
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Company Notes 


IMPERIAL TOBACCO0.—Tobacco 
equities flickered up in the stock markets 
immediately after the preliminary an- 
nouncement from Imperial Tobacco Com- 
pany that its dividend was to be left un- 
changed at 20 per cent’while its profits had 
risen slightly. “Imps” themselves were 
marked up by Is. to §6s., to offer a 
yield of £7 3s. per cent. The report for 
the year to October 31st showed that the 
profits of the Imperial Tobacco group had 
risen from £20,250,742 to £21,024,368 and 
that the profits of the parent company, 
that is of the tobacco company proper, had 
fallen slightly, from £18,896,593 to 
£18,823,674. 

This direct comparison understates the 
improvement in Imperial Tobacco’s 
fortunes last year, for the profits both of 
the parent company and of the group in 
19§1-§2 included a surplus of £612,000 
arising from the conversion of dollar leaf 
tobacco (purchased before devaluation) at 


Years to Oct. 3l, 
1952 1953 
£ f, 
0,250,742 21,024,368 
24,028,611 
13,578,947 


Consolidated earnings :— 
lrading profit 
Total income.... 
Taxation .. 5,536,060 
Net profit 
Ordinarv dividends 
Ordinary dividends 


9,556,415 


6,510,592 


10,449 664 
6,611,097 
per 

20* 20 
ytelds {7 3s. per cent. 
> on new capital of {60,100,880 
ent share bonus in August, 1952. 


{1 ordinary stock at 56s. 
* Equivalent 
aiter 6U per 


rate 


the post-devaluation rate ef exchange. If 
this surplus is excluded, the other way of 
looking at Imperial Tobacco’s profits 
shows that the parent company’s profits 
have risen by about £540,000 and the 
group’s profits by about £1,385,000. Thus, 
the modest increase in the earnings of the 
parent company suggests that Imperial 
[Tobacco benefitted slightly from the 
marginal increase in the consumption of 
tobacco in 1952-53 but that further rises 
in costs, particularly in wages, kept the 
improvement in profits on a tight rein. 

The rather more impressive increase in 
the earnings of the group as a whole prob- 
ably springs from the important influence 
that paper and packaging have upon the 
group’s prosperity. Packaging is both a 
cost to the group and a source of revenue; 
some of the subsidiaries do “ quite a sub- 
stantial amount of trade” in packaging 
materials outside the group. These sub- 
sidiaries bore the cost of the steep fall in 
raw material prices in their 1951-52 
accounts; probably in the latest year profits 
from this trade have shown improvement. 
For group as a whole the cost of these 
materials will have been lower, and, as the 
acounts of Tate and Lyle have already 
shown, this sort of change in costs can have 
an impressive effect on a company depend- 
ing upon small margins and a huge 
turnover. 

The slight alteration in profits, arising 
from a special cause, cannot dislodge the 
general impression that earnings in the 
tobacco industry are not likely now to 
advance much further. Tobacco equities 


the 
we 


seem rather more vulnerable than other 
industrial “blue-chips.” This vulner- 
ability has been accentuated by the serious 
concern about the statistical correlation 
between lung cancer and smoking. 


. 


BOWATER PAPER coOR- 
PORATION. An increase in the 
profits of the Bowater group and, rather 
more problematically, an increase in its 
equity dividend have been in the back of 
investors’ minds for some time. Both the 
prediction and the hope have been justi- 
fied. The group’s trading profits in the 
year to September 30th advanced from 
£6,708,295 to £8,184,070 and the equity 
dividend has been edged up from 15 to 
16 per cent. 

A bigger increase than this I per cent 
seems to have been precluded, in the 
directors’ view, by the fact that in the 
spring the corporation’s ordinary capital 
will be increased by another £1,800,000 
when the £1 shares now under option are 
issued at par. The dividend decision 
cannot have been an easy one for the 
board to reach. The expansion of the 
group over years has been impressive and 
the directors must have felt that the latest 
increase in profits was far more genuine 
than that in 1950-51, when profits were 
inflated by inventory gains and when the 


Years to Sept. 30, 

1952 1953 

Consolidated earnings : £ : 

Bowater Paper : 

Trading profit 

Depreciation . 
Taxation 


6,708,295 
1,476,838 
3,017,114 
... 1,798,290 
Ordinary dividends 
SOE CONES oo as oh eae 
Bowater’s Lloyd : 
Trading profit 
Net profit 
Bowaters Mersey : 
lrading profit 
Net profit 
Bo eater’ s 
Trading profit : 
Net profit 164,484 
Bowater’s Newfoundland : $ 
Trading profit . 12,755,258 
Net profit 4,617,474 


1,483,394 
613,394 


689,185 
290,199 


Sales : 
399,692 
133,234 


3 
10,777,392 
3,441,605 


dividend was appropriately left unchanged 
at 15 per cent. Last year the increase in 
profits was also achieved without the aid 
of the new paper and pulp mills in 
Tennessee, which should come into opera- 
tion in the spring, though the new capital 
required to build this plant was already 
being serviced. And it was achieved while 
the installation of new power plant and 
newsprint machine was still in progress 
at the corporation’s mills in Kent. A 
further consideration, apparently, was the 
fact that the group’s financial resources 
have been strengthened ; its net current 
assets at the end of September totalled 
about £16,750,000, an increase. of 
£2,680,000 over the 1951-52 figure. 

The consideration which, however, 
must have been given the greatest weight 
was the revival in the group’s trade last 
year. The trade recession, which gave 
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the group’s earnings a very sharp knock 
in 1952, was, followed in 1953 by “4 
marked and sustained improvement i 
trading conditions in this country.” Thi, 
improvement is reflected in the advan 
in the group’s trading profits. The grou 
makes a large part of the newsprint whic 
British mewspapers use. So year afte 
year the directors have been at pains to 
explain that the high profits come fron 
the overseas interests and that home 
newsprint profits are quite small. This 
year they say the same thing, but sor: 
voce. The bulk ofthe earnings still com 
from the overseas interests, but a large 
proportion than usual was contributed b 
British subsidiaries. The accompanying 
table shows that while the Newfoundland 
company’s profits declined, earnings of a 
least two British subsidiaries increased. 

Bowater’s preliminary report has come 
at a time when the plea for bigger news- 
papers has taken on a fresh lease of life 
Bigger newspapers may or may not mean 
fatter profits for the newspapers them- 
selves, but they should certainly mean 
bigger profits for the owners of the largest 
integrated woodpulp and newsprint mills 
in Europe. This is a factor that mus! 
have its place in any consideration of the 
yield of £6 17s. per cent offered by the {1 
ordinary stock units at the current price 
of 46s. 9d. 


* 


ENGLISH ELECTRIC. The 
warning by the directors of English 
Electric that last November’s §0 per cent 
share bonus did not necessarily imply an 
increase in equity dividends went more 
or less unheeded in the market, where the 
£1 units continued to be quoted on a 
comparatively low yield basis. It now 
turns out that the directors meant what 
they said, for by paying a final dividend 
of 6} per cent on the equity capital of 
£10,616,193 (as increased first by the 
£1,769,365 rights issue and secondly by 
the £3,538,731 bonus issue) on top of 
the interim dividend of § per cent on the 


Years to Dec. 
1952 
Consolidated earnings :— 
Gross profit 
Depreciation 
Taxation 


£ 
5,481,002 
1,121,968 
2,909,516 
Net profit 1,383,057 
Ordinary dividends .... 418,013 
£1 ordinary stock at 41s. 6d. yields £4 16s. per cen 


original capital they have effectively let: 
the dividend rate unchanged. In 1952 
they declared a full year’s dividend 0! 
I§ per cent; the equivalent rate for 
full year on the new capital is Io pe 
cent. This is the rate on which yield 
calculations should now be based, and 
should be remembered that this dividend 
is servicing capital increased by an infiux 
of new and presumably remunerativ« 
money, as well as the bonus shares issucd 
last November. 
The dividend disappointed the bul! 
but the preliminary profits statement fo: 
1953 suggests that the directors had litt'c 
choice but to maintain for the preset’ 
the effective rate of dividend. The 
group’s net profits have risen by ony 
£163,938 to £1,546,995. This increas< 
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follows an advance in gross profits from 
5,481,002 to £6,042,380. The rise is 
roportionately much smaller than those 
ecently announced by companies in the 
onsumer goods trades. Naturally it is 
for the capital goods industries, of 
ich English Electric is a good example, 
ver suffered the sharp 1951-52 recession 
ich a large section of the consumer 
ds industries experienced. Therefore 
now Offer far less scope for quick 
ance, strong though their order books 
still be. In the very long run, the 
rits of English Electric’s equity and of 
her capital goods equities are un- 
mmed, but in the short run their yields 
asionally look narrow. 


* 


LEYLAND MOTORS. One of 
1¢ stock market’s hunches that has gone 
rong is that Leyland Motors would raise 

dividend. Three weeks ago investors 
egan buying in anticipation of a better 
vidend, and the £1 ordinary stock units 
vere gradually forced up to 92s. 6d. The 
buvers, lured perhaps ‘by the increased 
profits of Associated Commercial Vehicles, 
seem to have forgotten that Leyland had 
ut its prices a year ago and that in the 
summer its factories were on short time, 
ecause import restrictions had reduced 
the sale of commercial vehicles. Instead, 
hey based their hopes on the improve- 
nent in trade that took place towards the 
end of the financial year—but which came 
» late to prevent trading profits for the 

- to September 30th, from showing a 
ecline As an investment, the record of 

Leyland Motors is far from even. 

The group’s trading profits did indeed 

ll, from £3,359,290 to £2,997,498, and so, 

too, did its net profits, from {£928,612 to 

{771,297. And the directors left the equity 

dividend unchanged at 25 per cent. After 

his announcement, the company’s {1 

ordinary stock units were marked down 
s. 6d. to 87s. They lost all the gains that 

were made in the last three weeks ; at 87s. 
the equity units yield just about $7 per 
cent. 


BORAX CONSOLIDATED. The 
full report of Borax, for the vear to 
September 30th, is reasonably encour- 
aging. The group’s trading profits have 
risen slightly from £1,337,297 to 
4,1,385,539 and the chairman tells share- 
holders that “demand was at a very 
healthy level but wages and. some costs 
increased again.” Investment income fell 
slightly, from £325,912 to £314,786. A 
reduction in taxation was followed by an 
advance in net profits (from £510,521 to 
4,617,192) and the directors decided 
to raise the ordinary dividend from 10 to 
It per cent. In the current year the 
directors will recommend a bigger interim 
dividend than the 2 per cent paid in the 
last seven years, but this step is towards an 
equalisation of the two dividend payments 
and it in no way foreshadows an increase 
in the full year’s distribution. 

The directors may have been encour- 
aged to be a little more generous by the 
fact that the group’s liquid resources were 
strengthened after stocks had fallen from 
£1,928,740 to £1,798,497. Planning a 
long way ahead the group has secured an 
agreement with its bankers in the United 
States to have a credit of £1 million on 
tap over the next ten years. There are 
no immediate plans for expansion or 
diversification in the United States but 
the directors feel that there may be a need 
for substantial funds over there sometime 
in the future. This credit will be secured 
on the group’s investment in the United 
States Potash Company. Commenting on 
that investment, the chairman points out 
that recently the Potash Company has 
had to reduce its dividend, to an extent 
which will reduce the Borax group’s in- 
come by about £30,000 this year, The 
United States Potash’s profits were 
adversely affected by the fall in sales of fer- 
tilisers during the severe drought of 1953 
and to a lesser extent by imports of the 
lower-priced German potash. Immediately 
after the publication of the full accounts 
the {1 deferred ordinary stock units were 
marked up by 4}d. to 44s. 74d., to offer 
a yield of 4% per cent. 
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LONDON STOCK EXCHANGE 
Next Account begins: March 3rd. 
Next Contango Day : March 3rd, 
Next Settlement Day:. March Sth. 


In the middle of the week the stock 
market staged a slight recovery from the 
losses recorded in equities just before and 
after the week-end. Gilt-edged prices 
drifted lower in a very quiet market after 
the details of the Transport issue were 
published but after the lists had been 
closed prices had begun to edge upwards 
again. Dominion and Colonial issues re- 
mained reasonably active, with much of 
the interest concentrated upon the longer 
dated 4 and 4} per cent issues. In the 
foreign market German Potash bonds 
were marked up, taking the Young and 
Dawes loans with them, on the details of 
the new offer, but they soon reacted from 
these new levels. Later in the week the 
German government issues made some 
fresh gains but on Thursday morning the 
Potash issues were again marked down. 
Elsewhere in the market “iron curtain” 
issues were dull but Greek and Japanese 
issues improved slightly. 

Immediately before and after the 
week-end industrial equities made quite 
heavy losses in the face of a bout of selling. 
Once the selling orders had been carried 
through, however, prices again began to 
improve. Tobacco shares were particu- 
larly badly hit by the statement in Parlia- 
ment on lung cancer and smoking ; else- 
where in the market the biggest losses 
were reported in engineering, building 
material, electrical equipment and textile 
shares. Later on a better demand for 
leading equities brought about new gains 
in tobacco, engineering, store, electrical 
equipment, steel, and paper shares. Oil 
shares were dull at first but began to show 
signs of picking up again in late dealings 
on Wednesday and in early dealings on 
Thursday. Rubber and tea shares began 
the week on a reasonably steady note but 
later in a narrow market moved somewhat 
irregularly. No definite trend was notice- 
able among Kaffirs ; a rally in prices was 
staged on Tuesday and in early dealings 
on Wednesday but prices reacted sharply 
when profits were taken later on in the 
week. Base metal issues were inclined to 
sag. 


TR LT 


FINANCIAL TIMES INDICES 











Yields 


Security Indices 






Fixed 24% 


y = 
Ord. Int.t Cons. 





Feb. 10 139-9 | 112-28 5 5-19 
i] 138-6 | 112-31 3-88 5: 24 
12 137-3 | 412-37 3-88 5-29 
15 136-1 | 112-37 3-88 5-33 
16 136-6 | 112-43 5°88 5-32 
17 136-2 | 112-45 3-88 5-33 








Total bargains 


1954, High} 140-2 | 112-45] 1954 
(Feb. 9) (Feb. 17) Feb.10| 14,513 
. Low.j 131/1 | 111-78] ,, 11) 13,784 
(Jan. 1) (Jan. 5) » 22! 11,481 
1953, High} 131-5 | 112-55] ,, 15) 13,330 
(Nov. 4) (Nov. 27 » 16) 11,198 
Low.) 113-9 | 105-68] ,, 17! 9,366 
(May 20)) (Jan. 5) 
* July 1, 1935=100. t 1928=100. 
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LONDON ACTIVE SECURITIES 


Net 
Yield, | 
Feb. 17, | 

1954 

§ 


Gross 
Yield, 
Feb. 17, 
1954 


1954 BRITISH FUNDS 
» Fe AND 
GUARANTEED 
STOCKS 


Prices, 1954 
Jan. 1 to Feb.17 


High | 


Price, Price, 
Feb. 10,\Feb. 17, 
1954 1954 | 


Low 
CA, 
3 11 
7 10 


wh 
“ 


2OeO I HBLOPS: 


100 4 

1013* 

100 4, 
99 #4 
994 


100 4; 
101 4% * 
100} 
99 # | 
998 
101 ay 
100} 
100 #3 
101 }3 
102 4 
96 », 
98 4 
93} 
94 i} 
101%; 
91% 
90 }} 
1013* 
88 % 
94 ie 
863 
644 
75} 
93% 
Joe p 93, 
56-96... 848 
"§ 85 852 
64 
90 4 
83i* 
105 %* 
94 {i 
&4 838 
90 * 90} 
101 ji 101 f} 
| 84# 842 
96}* 965* 


1014; 101} 


1955 .. 
1960 

2-63... 
1954. 
1957. 
Serial Funding 3% 1955..; 1014 
War Bonds 23° 100} 
Funding 2}?% °52- 100; 
I 5 ; 58 101% 
102 


41/44 


ie 
a 


~ 
bho Ww 
toe 


Serial Fur 


oouwuRe 


~ 
ws 
bret 
ee 
t 
WWODrH wo “IWOrMD 
Lod 


~ pe 


wWnD We RR Ree Oe ee Re eer 
oO wonwt 


Nm POR OHAOO 


*60-90 


pee 
o> GO © 


fonds 3 ’60-70" 

sonds 2$°, °64-67 
, *20 76 : 

3 °65-75 

ift. Feb. ’57.. 

¥. aft. April "61. 

aft. April '75 

ft. Apr 

17-80 

°79-81 


be 
Conmarvu' 


il ’66.. 


643 

GOR 

---| 88% 
.-| 105 


94 i 


— 


OO~“IC COO UNI COW Oh Como 
a ee ee ee 


~ 


WW WWW OI WW RO Wn & & WW Wi DS WG DO BO BO DS DO DO DO Wi bo bots 


HDI APNWODH WMONWONLOO HL WE DOH POreF 


DOPOD DO DONO ND 09 HOD Yh YY bo DO DD DO DO DO DO Do 


oe Oe 


To latest date. (§) Net 
in f. * Ex dividend. 


vields are 
+ Assumed 


t 9. Od. 

Prices, 1954 
fan.ltoFeb.1T 
| Low 


TRUSTEE 
STOCKS AND 
FOREIGN BONDS 


Yield, 
Feb. 17, 
1954 


Price, Price, 
Feb. 10, Feb. 17, 
1954 1954 


913 
954 
984 
723 


90} 


94} 


914 
94} 
98 

724 


% *65-69.... 
id 34%, 62-65 
974 |S. Africa 34% "54-59. . 
71} . 3% aft. 1920.. } 
955 95) ool 3% °54-64..' 955 
944 93) P.L.A. 33% °66-71...| 93) j 
103 Agric. Mort, 5% 59-89 102 | 102) 
793 Austria 44% °34-59...) 79 79 
164 Chinese 5° 5 15 
784 German 5° | 73) | 175 
115} 114 
145 144} 


914 
944 
98 

724 
955 
934 


71} 
102 
1323 


I ast Two 
Dividends 


i {0 {¢ 


Price, | Price, 
Feb. 10 Feb. , 
1954 1954 


Yield, 
Feb. 17, 
1954 


~ 


ORDINARY 
STOCKS 
A Banks & DISCOUNT 
9 b Barclays £1 
8 bLioyds “A” £5, £1 pd. 
8 b Midland {1 fully pd. . 
840.N. Prov. “B” £5, £1 pd. 
9 b Westminster, £4,4/1 pd. 
1746 Alexanders {2, £1 pd.. 
5 bNat. Disc. “B” f1.... 
5 b Union Disc. £1 
4 b\Bare.(D.C.&0.)“A"f1 40/6 
7 ajiChart. Bk. of India {1 45/- 
INSURANCE 
50 a'Leg. & Gen. £1, 5/- pd.) 
20ta: Pearl £1, fully pd.... | 2l 
105t+c Prudential “A” £1... ; 38 
Breweries, Erc. 
33 b Bass £1 
Tia Distillers 4/- 
11 6:Guinness 10/- 
8 bind Coope 5/- 


‘0 
Ta 


ViOCOwWwoecannr- 


FR 


Balt. & Ohio.; 


stand. Gas... 
Inited Corp. . 
V. Union Tel.! 


19 /- 
| 32/6 


AIP D AIWw PHWALWOPHL HS H™ 


woOoN AGW 


{ Free of tax. Yield calculated on gross basis. 
(ec) To earliest date. (f) Flat yield. (g) Includes 2% centenary bonus; yield basis 14° 
for 9 months ; yield basis 16%. (7) Also 5% Coronation bonus, not included in yield 
(mm) Yield basis 10% after capital bonus. (mn) Yield basis 119% after capital bonus. 

yield. (r) Yield basis 15%, after capital bonus. (s) Yield basis 153%, as forecast by Company 
23% tax tree out of capital profit, not included in yield. Yield basis 20%. (x) Yield basis i 


' 


(a) Interim dividend. (b) Final dividend. 


(h) Also 2% tax free cash bonus ; yield basis 18-6%- 
(k) Yield basis 14%, as forecast by Company. 


ORDINARY Price, | Price, 


iFeb. 10,'Feb. 17, 
STOCKS | 1954 | 1954 


Last Two 
Dividends 
(a) (b) {c) 


| } 


®, | % (|STEEL & ENGINEERING | 
| 124c 15 ¢'BS.A. £1 
| 45 c¢} 5 aCammell Laird 5/-.... 
10 b 5 a Guest Keen N’fold ii 
2ha 746 United Steel £1.......} 22 
124d) 2ha\Vickers £1 
TEXTILES 
76 4 al Bradford Dyers {1 ...| 
12 6 a Brit. Celanese 10/-.... 
74b, 5 aiCoats (J. & P.) £1 
645 64a:Courtaulds £1 
5a 10 b Lanes. Cotton £1 
20 ¢ 5 a Patons & Baldwins {1 
ELECTRICAL 
Tha Assoc, Elect. £1 
24a\B.1.C.C. £1 
63b English Elect. £1 
746 General Elect. {1 
Motor & AIRCRAFT | 
34a Bristol Aero 10/- 
645 British Motor 5/- 
Tic} Thc\De Havilland {1 
15 c| 15 c'Ford Motor £1 
a 9 b Hawker Siddeley £1. .| 
25 c, 25 c\Leyland Motors £1.. .| 
8 b Raleigh Ind. £1 co 
10 5 a Rolls Royce #1 i 
12 c| 12 «Standard Motor 5/-.. | 
SHops & STORES | 
10 a Boots Pure Drug 5/-. .| 
|} 3746 Debenhams 10/- 
1746 5 aiLyons (J.) “A” £1... 
35 6| 20 a Marks & Spen, “A” 5/-| 
20 ai 40 6 Woolworth 5/- 
OM 
30 bi 5 a Anglo-Iranian {1 
1245 23a Burmah Oil £1 
12 bd 4 a Royal Dutch 100 fi... 
10tb 5ta Shell Reg. £1 
5ta| 15+) Trinidad L’holds 5/-. .| 
SHIPPING 
1345} 2}aCunard {1 
145 6a'P. & O. Def. £1 
10 c| 10 cRoyal Mail £1 
| MISCELLANEOUS 
224b| 5 a Assoc. Port. Cem. {1.. 
16 c 16 ¢ Bowater Paper {1....! 
86 4a Brit. Aluminium /1.. 
1l6}t¢ 
3a 


47 


COD BH! OD 


124d 
10 « 
5a 
3ja 


62d 
4 a 


Wowm “| oil 


WAOWwwi | 


ono 


20 « 
12}a 


iwi Qe “> | 


6jta Brit. Amer. Tob. 10/-. 
3 &Canadian Pacific $25. 
11}b\Carreras ““B” 2/6 ' 
5 aiDecca Record 5/-....! 
174c¢ Dunlop Rubber 10/-. .; 
6 aImp. Chemical {1.... 
| 84a! 11$5Imp. Tobacco £1 
$2-60c $2-35c Inter. Nickel n.p.v.... 
10 b 74a London Brick £1 
34a| 12h, Tate & Lyle #1 
Tha 7Thb\Tube Investments £1. 
24a! 15 biTurner & Newall f1.. 
84d 6 a\Unilever £1 
Tea & RUBBER | 
5 ¢ ThcjAllied Sumatra £1... .| 
4c 2halJhanzie Tea £1 
1245| 5 ajUnited Sua Betong #1 
MINES 
20 ajAnglo-Amer, 10/- .... 63 
534a\Blyvoor 2/6 34/6 
60 at 60 b Daggafontein 5/- 71/103 
120 b| 80 a\De Beers 5/- Bearer. .| 79/- 
17}¢ 174c\ Johannesburg Con. £1) 50/- 
50 a! 175 b\Rhokana {1 | 18 


* Ex dividend. 


New York ices 


40 >) 
534d! 


Feb. | Feb. 
10 17 


$ 
204 | 
23 | 


Inter. Paper. . 

fat. Distill. .. 
sears Roebuck 
shell 


$ 
Am, Smelting.) 303 
Am. Viscose . .| 
“el. of Amer. .! 


17; ‘hrysler 
i xen, Elec.....} std. Oilof N.J. 
12} | 1S. Steel... . 
5h | 584 | 56 Testinghouse. § 
41% Toolworth . . . 


(c) Whole year’s dividend. (d) Yield at 75$% oy 12% 
i) 12% pai 
(1) To latest o.'e 


(0) Yield basis 9%. (p) Also 5% net capital distribution, not includ: 


(t) Yield basis 19-7% gross. 
8-18% gross. (y) 


(w) Alse 


(v) Yield basis 74%- 
ield basis 113%. 


ee meee 


Se ee en nee a ane 
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The following list shows the most recent date on which each statistical page appeared. 












[ 





ry. 





(*) United Kingdom. 


(*) Textiles, leather goods, clothing, food, drink and tobacco, manufactures of wood and cork, paper and printing. 
aT employed expressed as a percentage of the number of employees. 





(*) Number registered 


~ * _ BRITISH OVERSEAS 
¥ ] 1 Prices and W OBES... 00000 asse Feb. 6th Western Europe: 
Production and Consumption Feb. 13th Production and Trade...... Feb. 6th 
Manpower.. peiecgahaeenbatakcccs This week British Commonwealth ....... Feb. 13th 
External Trade.........0........ Jan. 30th Western Europe : 
+4 | at “© r . . 7. * 
Financial Statistics ............ This week Prices and Money Supply This week 
) trial P : ; ’ ’ 
Industrial Profits...... nidineeaa Jan. 23rd United States .............ccs0e Jan. 30th 
World Trade....:.iccs...cccee Jan. 23rd 
M . Great B 
ro 
anhpower in Great britain 
' 
Month . ¢ 1952 1953 1954 
Unit 
195] 195% i‘ 7 i. | Vet Nov Der Jar 
; | 5 i es 
TOTAL MANPOWER() 
population : 
UU 94 , - } s é 23.474 
trees ] 15,864 15,88 15.9 9 | 1 15.945 | 15.920 
. i, +30 90 | 7,49 1,4 429 7.605 7.63 1.554 
OFCOS. .. cece ‘ g7 Rf 274 VE { § REY 
oyment: 
é 4 J d 5 L50 00 gg 
y ; 1.139 1.1 l 1,059 l } 1,049 1,039 
qua mg 8 ; R77 87 » } . R6E 867 
t ; i +d i.4 1.437 1,4] 444 1.430 1.40] 
2 6 2 | 2,664 | 68] } 8 2 704 
tration l ] ] } | 1.314 1.313 
lustri > . 2 OI R 74 | . } & ! | Q , R9 
NGES IN EMPLOYMENT | | 
r decrease since June, 1950 : 
engmeerri i 1¢ } 1s 214 ' mF > 
consumer goods industries(*) . | , } 12¢ 12 f } | 98 
UNEMPLOYMENT 
SR a actek aki cwe ne Gwaed a 252-9 414-2 2°0 406-4 } | 09 -( -7 21-8 572-9 
' , i? 227-8 18-] 240- { +8 O3-¢ 207-5 264-9 
women / eS 1-4 186-4 123-9 166-4 s } 119°] 114 127-9 
or under 2 week sires | 49.8 R72 GR-R 78-5 g 4.9 f 62-0 62 89.5 
pn ——Y ‘ | = 37-7 94-7 14 -{ 64-2? 45 1-7 14-4 41-4 5 ¢ 49-4 
Es ahiwks deanna i ; i 85°9 96-1 4-5 1-9 } 89-4 96-8 
WOTHET «2 seees ceeeere 2i-9 DU: 2 Ae 2° 9 t t 4 } 42-4 47-9 
ry ° i 
i ‘ 0-8 8-¢ 1-4 > f 8 f 0-9 0-9 0-8 1-0 
' ; l-7 2:9 L-3 1-7 A's 1-8 l 1-5 1-5 1-6 
es 0-5 0-7 0-8 1-0 1-0 1-1 0-6 O-¢ 0-7 
et x 1-0 1-4 1-4 1 -f ] 1-f ] 1-3 
U-% 0-2 0-% 0-2 { f) 0-2 0 . 
trades .. | . 1-1 1-5 1-5 1-7 1b i ; 1-4 l 1-7 
gions | | 
“Sk been 1-2 2-0 1-¢ 2-0 x% a2 1-5 1-5 1-5 1-8 
South Eastern oe 0-9 i 1-2 1-5 1-4 1-7 L ; Le 1 1-4 
0-9 l 1-3 1-4 1-6 1-9 l 1-2 1-6 
a l-] 1-4 1-4 1-6 1 -¢ 1-8 4 1-5 1:4 1-5 
erm 7 Es 3 Ass 1-¢ 1-9 1-9 2-1 1-8 L-7 1:9 
, 0.4 0.9 1-1 1-0 1-0 | 5 0-7 0-7 0-8 
d ’ U l U 0-7 0-7 0-3 0-49 )-¢ f)-¢ 0 7 
t Ridi p 0-9 1-9 1-2 1-5 1-4 1-6 1-1 1-1 1-1 1-3 
‘ : 1-2 6 y 3-1 2-8 9 L 1 1-38 ] 1-9 
a 2-2 2°6 2-4 2:6 | 2-7 5-0 4 4 2:8 
, 9-7 9-9 2-0 4-0 3-0 { i { 2-7 sl 
i x, 2°5 5-3 3-1 5-4 5-5 3-9 i 2-9 +°0 5-4 
ES | 
VACANCIES 
vacancies notified to Employment Ex- 
ae | 000s 3] 230 228 | 230 222 16 272 
i : 208 131 | re 137 131 126 150 
ee 105 99 e 9} | 99 96 3 | 122 . 
| | | 
DISPUTES(°) ; 
rs involved ....... * 2 | 55 112 45 | 54 | 2 58 } 1,078 
ing days lost: | | i | 
141 | 149 181 122 135 | 67 117 95 1,115 | 
ind quarrying ...... sa 29 55 | 33 99 127 | 58 35 44 25 
eering, etc. : 43 6¢ 126 1] 3 | 18 24 2 1,049 | 
er industries and services.............. ; 69 28 22 12 5 il 60 26 41 | 
i 
~—————-.sstsss:stessetseete 
(*‘) Annual figures are for June of each year. (?) Engineering, shipbuilding and electrical ; soods, vehicles, metal goods, precision instruments and 
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| Austria 
BOD Soci Sedat es a eeat 31 | 
PE 54s bles oh ey eralae oes 253 
ot 7) RR are ae epee ee en 239 
| | 
1953 | 
Ames oo. dsednsccee eee 243 | 
RODteIMDON cc shocked { 258 
> We ccna ee eee o 238 
PPO cs Faas ae ae 239 
Dex WOO cscs hee eek ee 239 
1938 ; sr viva aie 3l | 
] py .» ° a 2 l l { 
1953 ee aN oa ae cal kee 210 | 
1953 | 
RGOUEE 5 6 necatdtecne bes 209 
Sept 910 
mt ot» 2 1 1 
ry T oes +6 4A ee KO eS | 2 Ll 
I 211 
1938 aren 
195] 241 
1952 phen Ce bal ee dle ook abet 250 | 
1953 
Fuly i acts aca kGasiek 280 
August 276 
ie a | 2 8 l i 
Oct Enh aod new Dea ee aie 280 
OVO nk bance ho ance | 276 | 
DUE cs6 095 oa deen ecm Re - } 
BON gic dnte wis oiiain e wcnaen os | 233 
ROOR: canta Swhe pencsdtaws 263 
1953 ‘ 
| may aides heat 256 
August ...... 246 
September . 248 | 
Gctober .. 243 | 
SN i o-/S nse oo ects 242 























‘000 mn. | 
schillings | 








End of period 






















































































BRD ckis-a's a uae ek Rae as | 
TO tC ccuus daca ekoeene 8-79 | 
Te so caatd Keay eke j eco 
{ 
j i 
1953 i 
RMMGE |.» a's'sine bl ewe Kew bee 9-39 | 
OOM. dk Fos dee ae ! 9-39 
PORE Sos aca dwin cee 9-46 | 
PAS «Ws a co eee wae 9-68 
December . ae 














GOLD 












































193 ok 
1952 
BIOS Abin a epeksatadewee ee 
1953 
DME n6.i' knew Oneal | 
SCOOPIBUET 4... se ee ww en } 
October Le Aen er | 
November eo Su awe ae ede } eee 
ECOMNET . cd dnatens ake oie ' 






on July-December, 1948= 100. 

















we 





Belgium 


Denmark 





France 






Germany,| 


E.R, 





Greece Ireland 


WHOLESALE PRICES " (1948 — 100) 


6 | 
163 | 
155 j 


154 
154 | 
153 
154 
155 | 


COST OF 


IMPORT 


6 
145 
144 


143 
141 | 
141 
141 
142 


EXPORT 


} 106 147 
| 


26 | 44 | 
114 | 143 | 
107 134 
106 | 131 | 
106 | 132 | 
106 | 152 | 
106 | 131 
106 131 | 

27 | 60 
106 | 123 
106 | 123 
106 | > 
106 |} , 

106 | 123 
107 | ; 
106 

27 | 40 
120 133 
116 130 
110 | 
109 117 | 
108 | 
107 ae 
25 40 | 
120 | 109 
120 | 114 

} 

101 

99 
100 
100 

96 


‘000 mn, 


francs 


23: 
102: 


104: 
104- 
104- 
103: 


OnNpPo 


AND 


~~ > 


6 
146 
158 | 


CURRENCY 


} mn. 
| kroner 


425 
1,889 
1,811 


1,729 
1,750 
1,844 
1,861 
2.048 


FOREIGN EXCHANGE HOLDINGS “) (ma 


‘000 mn. 


} 
i 


736 76-7 | 
1,077 142-1 | 
1,090 | = 166-8 | 

| | 
1,043 151-3 | 
1,042; 164-2 | 
1,058 | 165-4 | 
1,077 | 168-1 | 
1,090 166-8 


by changes in the composition of trade as well as price movements. 
(*) Holdings of the government and central bank at end of period ; figures for Greece are gold reserves only. 


' 


francs 


2,791 
676 


584 | 
589 
601 | 


63 | 
165 | 


i 


159 | 
159 | 
159 
159 


LIVING ©) (1948 


64 
110 | 


108 
107 
107 
107 


PRICES \°) (1948 


39 
127 
121 | 


106 
104 
103 
101 
102 


ti 


0-4 | 43 | 
- 129 | 
vo | 128 | 
191 | 128 | 
191 | 128 
190 | : 
100) 
0- 4 | 55 | 
146 | 119 | 
167 | 126 
171 
171 
172 
100) 
| 39 | 
128 
| 129 
123 | 
j 125 | 
123 | 
12 


PRICES \) (1948 — 100) 


51 | 
122 | 
131 | 


123 | 
122 | 
121 | 


119 | 
121 | 


IN CIRCULATION © 


‘000 man. 


37 | 

123 | 

126 | 

123 | 

129 | 

126 | 
135 

| ees 


‘000 mn. 


mn. 
LD. marks |drachmas £ 
sae ove 18-2 | 
10-22 2,476 69-9 | 
= ove 69-0 
10-88 | 2,769 67-9 | 
11-03 2,971 68-4 
11-13 3,141 71-0 
11-17 3,137 12-7 
hee eb 74°3 


1,165 |; 
eg s 
1,685 | 
1,721 | 
1,795 | 
1,862 






(‘} Relates only to prices in capital cities for Austria, France, Greece and Turkey. 


26-8 | 59 
9-9 219 
10-5 | 234 
10-5 218 
10-5 | 223 
10-5 | 232 
10-5 | 235 | 
10-5 | 234 | 


| 000 mn. 
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Prices and Money Supply in Western Europe 






114 | 


116 

116 
117 
117 


112 
109 


105 
101 
100 
106 | 


1 
110 | 
107 


100 
104 | 
106 | 
106 | 


lire 


19 
1,343 | 


1,261 | 
1,280 | 
1,272 
1,290 





201 
910 


see 


| Nether- | | 
Italy | adi | Norway Sweden 


130 


130 


24 
131 
131 


116 | 


min. 
| guilders 
t 


1,048 | 
3171 


3,228 
3,233 
3,277 
5,501 


1,003 
929 
1,161 | 


1,093 
1,118 
1,138 
1,154 
1,161 


63 | 
133 
136 


136 
136 | 
137 
137 
137 


32 
128 | 
132 | 


119 
125 
123 


cm J 
mn, | 


455 
2,787 | 


2,825 
2,802 
2,847 
2,833 





. US dollars) 


128-3 | 
148-3 | 
138-4 | 


147-3 
153-0 | 
151-8 
147-6 
138-4 


140 | 


138 | 
138 
138 | 
139 
138 


61 
129 | 
130 


130 | 
130 | 
130 
130 
139 


mn. 
kroner kroner 


1,040 
4,620 


4,400 
4,430 
4,590 
4,590 


388 | 
399 
411 
418 
425 


Tu 





Prd ed feet ped ret 


4m 45 +e 


bo bo po to 





; Cost of living in Paris based on 1949= 100, and in Western Germany 
(*) Index numbers of unit value which compare the current value of trade with its value in 1948; they are influenced 


Index numbers for Germany based on 1950. (*) Notes only for France and Austria 
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EXCHEQUER RETURNS 
week ended February 13th, there 


” 


the 
an ‘ above-line 


Sinking Funds) of £58,597,000 compared 


~~ Lor 


4 ek and a surplus of £53,923,000 in the 
responding period of last year, raising the 
lative surplus to £210,860,000 (£175, 457,000 
: 1952-53 Net expenditure “ below-line 
° tcorbed £14,974,000 which brought the total 
) cumulative deficit to £140,141,000 (£325,619,000 | 
in 1952 





— 


































— 1, | April 1, | W eek | lw eek 
Esti- 952 19535 to to 
|} mate, to to Feb. | Feb. 
| 1953 54 | Feb. 14,| Feb. 13,] 14, | 13, 
1953 1954 1953 | 1954 








) eS 


| 


1412,717 |1422,785 
104,100; 104,200 
130,850 
43,550 
345,600 

1,000 


nae 





Ord. Revenue | 
. 82,180 80,345 
5,900 6,500 
4,600 3,300 
1,000; 1,500 
5,500: 2,500 
150) 1,300 

130 


‘ 


2039, 617 1945, 205 


99 460 95, 445 


1044 ah | 
680,480 


904,952. 
673, 263 


921,086 
665,550 


18, 302 19,605 
22,015 ‘18,07 i0 


_/1724,780)1578,215 1586, 616 
















69,000] 66,572| 72,165] 906, 533 
2,685 7,200 3,900 
16,000} 11,900 13, 550 akon’ 
25,000] 22,174 5,018 333 | 
95,000] 97,117 103°668 57 730 
} Total 4368,215 |3815,595 3763,421 [140640 138616 
Ord. Expenditure bb RS 
615,000] 484,407 | 481,186] 2,506 3,669 | 
48,000] 36,450| 42,060]... fed 
10,000] 9,712! 8,765 1 10 | 
586,286 [5082,687 |2991,463] 83,500 75,300 
: Total 4259,286 [3613,257 3523,475| 86,007 78,979 | 
; 28,881, 29,086] 710) 680 
, d | 
, j *Above-line” Surplus of + + + ' 
) { Deficit ; 173,457 | 210,860] 53,923 58, os7| 
xX pen | 
499,076} 351,001] 14,374 14,974 | 
. Total Surplus or Deficit 325,619| 140,141] 39,549 43,983 | 





21,249 15,206 
700 


241 








58,353 
12,300 
47,479 





39,122 
15,450 
— 34,398 |— 60 


FLOATING DEBT 


(£ million) 





Ways and Means 










Treasury Bills 

@ y Advances Total 
Date Floating 

17 i Task Public | Bank of Debt 

7 Depts England 
i 

! 1406-1] 235-1 | 4,541 
N 4,591-78 253-9 4,845-5 
4,604-2° 268-8 4,873-0 
|  4,620-5* 254-0 4 875-1 

' | | 

' - | 4,674-4* 342-5 ws 4,916-9 
- | 4,726- 3° 283-1 2-3 4,966-7 
‘| 4,759-0* 266-9 1-0 | 5,026-9 
Sess. | 4,853°5° 250:1 | ... | 5,103-6 
4 5,110-0 | 1,679-9] 249-6 . 5,039-5 
~ 3,110-0 | 1570-04 265-6 eee 4,945-7 
eS. 5,090-0 | 1,669-9] 266-1 ws | 4,846-0 
Hw 5,060-0 | 1442-6] 243-4 oon 4,502 -6 
6.. 5,040-0 | 1,362-5] 236-0 wee 4,638-5 
13... 5,040-0 | 1303-8] 265-7 ay 4,609-5 


In consequence of 


' a with cash subscriptions to the Exchequer Stock 
bets ep otober, it was impossible to calculate the division | 

een tap amd tender bills until - the bills purchased bad | 
Passed their Original maturity date. 










surplus (after allowing | 


irplus of £149,287,000 in the previous | 


40,317 37,67 575 | 


400 | 


official purchases of onder bills in | 


Financial Statistics 
THE MONEY MARKET 





Crepir was still generally short in 
Lombard Street in the week covered by 
the Bank return, but there was no acute 
stringency comparable to that experienced 
in the previous week. Before the weekend 
market funds were not quite adequate for 
demands and the authorities stepped in 
each day to buy very small quantities of 
bills through the banks. Their purchases 
on Monday were somewhat larger, but on 
Tuesday none at all was needed, even 
though some houses had to repay loans | 


er 


were forced to part with early May securi- | 
ties at 2;'« per cent—that is, 7; per cent | 
above the prevailing rate. 

The market maintained 


bid at 


its 


ae 


£99 9s. 8d. per cent at last week’s Treasury 
bill tender, at which the amount of bills 
on offer was raised by {£10 million to 
| £230 million. Applications, however, were 
| down by over £16 million, to £369.9 mil- 
lion, and the market’s allotment accord- 
ingly rose from 49 to §8 per cent. 


At | 








BANK OF ENGLAND RETURNS 


(£ million) 


Govt. 


Issue Department* : 
Notes in circulation 
Notes in banking dept.... 
debt and securities* 


Other securities. 


Gold coin and bullion.... 


Public 


Government 


from the Bank. Conditions tightened | [teasury speci 
again on Wednesday and, despite some | Others 
further indirect aid, a number of houses | <.70t@! -- 


Banking Department : 
| Deposits : 


accounts 


al 


account... 


Discounts and advances .. 


Other 
Total 


Pre »yportion = 


Banking department reserve. 


Feb. 


-1 | 1,543 
“3 31 
‘8 | 1,571 
“7 
9 
“6 
“5 
-4 
“7 
-3 
“6 
“3 
“0 
“7 
9 
*§ 










10 | 











eco Rew He Onw 


* Government debt is £11,015,100, capital £14,553,000, 
Fiduciary issue reduced from {1,600 million to {1.575 million 
;} on January 27, 1954, 


TREASURY BILLS 














yesterday’s tender, the offer was raised | | Amount (£ million) Average | Allotted 
further, to £240 million ; if this is fully | Date of |__ - — | 
2 . . | Tender | Avolied Max. 
allotted there will be an excess of new | Offered | “BPC | allotted Allotment | Rate 
* es ° . | oe 
bills over maturities of {10 million next | ———H—__1__ dE 
week. | 1953 
The Bank return shows an outflow of | Feb. 15 | 220-0 | 297-2 | 220-0] 48 7-78 62 
notes of {2.2 million in the week to | oct. 9| 250-0 | 359-5 | 230-0] 42 7-36 49 
Wednesday last. Government securities in | » 16| 230-0 | 367-7 | 230-0] 41 11-57 51 
5 { ,, 23} 240-0 | 353-2 | 240-0] 41 11-67 55 
the banking department rose by {2.1 | ” 3% 20-0 | 385-9 | 240-0] 41 11-37 45 
. . . ' ' 
Ss y j | 
million, but discounts and advances MN PL ace | 302-5 | 220-0 | a2 20-€2 ‘“ 
down by £8 million—reflecting in part the |, 13| 230-0 | 372-9 | 230-0] 41 11-48 46 
repayment of the previous week’s loans » 20) 230-0 | 374-5 | 230-0 | 41 10°92 43 
: ; é » 27| 240-0 | 368-4 | 240-0] 41 11-45 50 
at Bank rate. As public deposits fell by : 
| £2.7 million and other accounts were also | Dec. ul mee | weelaeelane l= 
| down, the fall in bankers’ deposits was ” -18 | 250-0 | 308-4 250-0 | 42 0-62 | "8 
| limited to £5.8 million. > 2A | 250-0 =| 250-0 | 42 7-4 | 63 
i 
sae : ; 1954 
» 8} 230-0] 319-3 | 230-0 | 42 7-90 o 
: : " 45] 220-0 | 335-5 | 210-0 | 42 7-72 5 
| Bank Kk oa ae er a 2 22| 210-0 | 43-8 | 210-0] 41 11-78 | “58 
4%, 11/9/53) ee Sees 29 | 220-0 | 382-0 | 220-0} 41 11-04 % 
| rates ax) eee ag 
a. 4 months of Bi 5 | 220-0 | 386-4 | 220-0] 41 3-68 49 
Discount hows... i Emonths 25-2 |”, 12] 230-0 | 369-9 | 230-0] 41 4-0 58 
Money—Day-to-day. 1}-2) | Fine trade bills: | — 
Short periods..... 1}-2) | Smonths 34-4} | * On February 12th tenders for 91 day bills at £99 9s. 8d. 
ite : — 9 4months 3j-4} | sectired about 58 per cent of the sum applied for; higher 
| Treas. Bille —— of | 6months 4 -4} | tenders were allotted in full. The Offering yesterday was for 
ae * ‘a maximum amount of {240 million. 
LONDON CLOSING EXCHANGE RATES 
5 Officiz 
a om Market Rates : Spot 
j siatiaemmtiines — = 
Feb. 17 Feb. 11 Feb. 12 “Feb. 13 Feb. 15 Feb. 16 Feb. 17 
' i 
United States $.. 2:78-2-82 [2-81A-2-81%| 2-81}-2-819 | 2-81f-2-819 2-814-2-814 2-814 2-814 2-514 2-814 
Canadian $ .... 2-714 i l2-71,4¢-2-71- 12-714 2-T1 fy) 2-T1p-2- 71g (12-71 B-2°71 B! D-719-2-T14 
French Fr 972 -65-987-35 980-980} 9807-981 | 980}-980} 9804-980} 9803-980} 980} -981 
Swiss Fr. ....... 12-15 ~12-334)L2- 205-12-214)12-20§-12-21 |12-20}-12-21 |12-20)~12 S04 12-203-12- 20§)12- 20§-12-20 
Belgian Fr. ......) 138-95-241-¢ |159- 70-139- 80 139-65-139-75/139-65-139- 75 139-65-139-75 139-65-139- 75 139- 70-139-80 
Dutch Gid........| 10-56 10-72 f12-203-12 214 12-203-12-21 |12-20}-12- 21 |12- 203-12- 20§, 12- 20-12- 20$| 12- 203-12- 205 
W. Ger. D-Mk. ...|11-67 &-11-84Q]11- 691-11-704, 11-70 11-70$}.11- 70-11-70}, 11-70-11-70}'11-69f-11- 704 11-69j-11-70§ 
Portuguese Esc. ..| 79-90-81-10 | 79-90-80-05 | 79-90-80-05 | 79-90-80-05 | 79-90-80-05 | 79- 90-80-05 | 79-90-80-05 
Swedish Kr....... | 14-378-14-599 [14-51]-14-524! 14-52~14-52h) 14-52-14-523114-513-14- 52) 14-51]-14- 52 14-514-14- 51% 
Danish Kr, ...... 19-194 19-48} [19+ 374-19-38 | 19-38-19- 38)! F9-38-19-38p| 19-38-19- 384/19- 38}-19-38} 19-38 a 
| Norwegian Kr. ...{ 19-85-20-15 [20-00}-20-003] 20-00-20-00}] 20-00-20- 004] 20-00-20-00}/20-00}-20-003} 20-00-20-00 
One Month Forward Rates 
Sethe Miata Oooxs ck sicks \ chaawesd ie. pm-par ic. pm-—par he. = par ic. pm-—par ic. pm-par |° $c. pm-par 
i Canadian $ Witeaddéstatsccmedmiad #-kc. dis &c. dis 44 c. dis 4- kc. dis *k-&c. pm i 4 ac: a 
RE RE RG era ee 1}-3} dis 14-34 dis ak -3$ dis 1}-—3} dis 1j-35 dis 4 1)-3} di 
RE a oie bid dns va te sameness 1}-jc. dis 1}-jc. dis ic. dis 1}-{c. dis 1}--jc. dis 1f-je. dis 
SE Dhccdue ckwteve cnsenke cee 4 pm-} dis 4 pm-—) dis pm-{ dis 4 pm-} dis 4 pm-} dis 4 pm-} dis 
SRM bo ct kh cud «so deeeweton 14-ic. pm 1}-ic. pm Pe. jc. pm je. pm | iyi. pm | l}-ic. pm 
eS ee eee yy pm-par | lpf. pm-par | i ie par | J ; ° par ar pm-par | Ipf. re pa 
I BBs oa vinaids <2 oe cgxues ae 46pm | 14-46 pm ose -46 pm $6 pm 6 pm 
| Danish Kr. pap upGatcsrce bone wie Par-26 dis Par-26 dis 2% dis 2 dis Par-26 dis Par—26 dis 
PNotwegiad Kr.....5.556..60620058 Par-~26 dis 4 Par-26 dis | Par 2% dis | Par-26 dis Par~26 dis Par-26 dis 
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ALLIANCE 


ASSURANCE COMPANY LIMITED | 
Head Office: 


BARTHOLOMEW LANE, LONDON, E.C.2 


Establi:hed 1824 


















The Chartered Bank of India, Australia and China was incor- 


porated in England by Royal Charter on 29th December, 1853, 






and during the ensuing century its system of Branches has been 


The Finest Service 


for 


All Classes of Insurance 


progressively extended to most centres of commercial importance 


throughout Southern and South Eastern Asia and the Far East. 





At ail these Branches a complete banking service is available and, 





in particular, facilities are provided for the financing of inter- 







national trade in co-operation with the Bank’s offices in London, 






Manchester and Liverpool, its Agencies in New York and 







REPRESENTATION THROUGHOUT 
THE UNITED KINGDOM 
THE BRITISH COMMONWEALTH AND 
ELSEWHERE ABROAD 


Hamburg, and a world-wide range of Banking correspondents. 













THE CHARTERED BANK OF INDIA, 
AUSTRALIA AND CHINA 


Head Office: 38 Bishopsgate, London, E.C.2. 



















For One Hundred Years the Standard Bearer The Company undertakes the duties of 


of the British Financial Tradition in the East 





Executor and Trustee 


eee et LL 


FHE BANK THAT CONDUCTS THE 
LARGEST BANKING BUSINESS 
IN NEW ZEALAND 


Since its establishment nearly 100 years ago, the || 












Established 1835 

















THE Bank of New Zealand has kept pace with the || 
od country’s development. Information supplied b 
N ATIONAL BANK over — iadanes and Agencies idacaakac | 
LIMITED : oe P | 
Member of the London Bankers’ Clearing House data on all aspects ot commerce and industry, 








CAPITAL SUBSCRIBED _... ae .. £7,500,000 
CAPITAL PAID-UP wee cee --- £1,500,000 
RESERVE FUND ... sia es -.. £1,435,000 
DEPOSITS (31-12-53) £79,395,000 


which is freely available to all with present or 
projected interests in the Dominion. 











You are invited to contact the London Office 
ot the Head Office. 


BANK OF 
NEW ZEALAND | 










A COMPLETE BANKING SERVICE 
SPECIAL DEPARTMENTS FOR FOREIGN EXCHANGE, 
INCOME TAX AND EXECUTOR AND TRUSTEE 
BUSINESS 

























* HEAD OFFICE: 
13-17 OLD BROAD STREET, LONDON, E.C.2, 
and 14 Branches in the Metropolis 
Also at LIVERPOOL, MANCHESTER, SALFORD, 
BRISTOL, NEWPORT, CARDIFF, SWANSEA, ete. 
IRELAND 
34 & 35 COLLEGE GREEN, DUBLIN 
Branches at BELFAST, CORK, LIMERICK, WATERFORD 
and throughout the country. 


ACENTS AND CORRESPONDENTS ALL OVER THE WORLD 






(Incorporated with limited lability in New Zealand) 











London Office : Head Office : 


1, Queen Victoria Street. Wellington, 
E.C.4. New Zealand. 


| 
| 
Branches also in 


















Melbourne and Sydney (Australia); Suva, Lautoka 
and Labasa (Fiji): Apia (Samoa). 
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“Put not your trust in money, 


but put your money in trust.” 


KEEP UP TO DATE 


OLIVER WENDE ME: 
R WENDELL HOLMES th rough 


The care of money fe 


fe ai 2 | Canada’s Oldest Bank 


| Gata 


demands expert guid- 








i 
| 
| ance, and to open an 





account with Martins 





| 
| 
| Bank is one way of 


ensuring the orderly 












What are the trading opportunities 
in modern Canada? The Bank of 
Montreal has been answering this 
question for over 130 years. Always 
in close touch with industrial trends 
through its coast-to-coast network 
of branches, the Bank offers re- 
liable, first-hand information which 
is yours for the asking. 


conduct of one’s 


financial affairs. 












The Bank has nearly 
600 branches through- 
out England and Wales, 





and the Manager of 
your nearest branch 


will be pleased to offer 


] 
Tt 
ae as a 


MARTINS BANK LIMITED 


London District Office: 68, Lombard St., E.C.3 









F MONTREAL 


47 THREADNEEDLE STREET, 
LONDON, E.C.2 


Head Office: MONTREAL 


HEAD OFFICE: 4, WATER ST., LIVERPOOL 2 
Assets Exceed $2,300,000,000. 600 Branches across Canada. 
Total Assets (as at 31st December 1953) £359,885,065 


—_ 


mt 
k 


25% per 
9 /O annum 


wT 
Income Tax paid by the Society | | 7 


Equal to £4.10.10 per cent to investors Mt 
subject to income tax at the standard rate i 
i 


Incorporated in Canada in 1817 with Limited Liability 





The current rate of interest on share accounts is 24 


Os 


and on ordinary deposit accounts 2%, with income tax 










Yi. 
souTH 
AFRICA 


National. For further particulars apply for a copy of the 


paid by the Society in each case. Sums up to a total | 
holding of £5,000 are accepted for investment in Abbey i 
i 





Society’s Investment Booklet. 


For trade with Australia and 
Total Assets £181,183,000 | New Zealand, consult and use 


k of New South Wales 
ABBEY NATIONAL the Bank of New Sou a 


BUILDING SOCIETY —the largest and most experi- 


i bank in 
HEAD OFFICE: ABBEY HOUSE, BAKER STREET, LONDON, N.W.1 fi HI enced commercial 
For address of Local Office see Telephone Directory NA Australasia, 


BANK OF 
NEW SOUTH WALES 


LONDON OFFICE—29? Threadneedle Street—D. J. M. Frazer, Manager 












(INCORPORATED IN NEW SOUTH WALES WITH LIMITED LIABILITY) 






























































LLOYDS BANK LIMITED 


FACTS ABOUT DIVIDENDS AND WAGES 


LORD BALFOUR OF BURLEIGH’S STATEMENT 


INCREASES BETWEEN 1938 AND 1952 
IN MILLIONS OF POUNDS 


1000 2000 


DIVIDENDS 


3000 4000 5000 


WAGES 


| WAGES AND SALARIES 


[he annual general meeting of Lloyds 
. . . — 9 
Bank Limited was held on February 12, 
1954, at the head office, 71 Lombard Street, 
London, E.C 


The Right Hon Lord Balfour of Burleigh, 
DCL, DL, the chairman, presided. 


c } th »mhers > 
With the concurrence of the members pre- 


sent the report and accounts and the state- 
‘nt by the chairman, all of which had been 
previously circulated, were taken as read. 
In moving the adoption of the report and 
xccounts the chairman said: 


As I notice a tendency in some quarters to 
make the small increase in dividends recom- 
mended by some bank boards, including our 
own, an excuse for still further pressing wage 
claims, I want as an addendum to my state- 
ment already in your hands to try to bring 
into proper perspective the relative import- 
ance of wages and dividends in relation to 
inflationary pressure. 


The additional dividends declared for 1953 
by the clearing and other banks were con- 
siderably less than £1 million gross: to be 
precise £853,000. In the calendar year 1953 
vage increases amounted to £125 million. 
And remember that the present series of in- 
creases in bank dividends are the first changes 
since the drastic reductions of more than 
twenty years ago, whereas the £125 million 
of wage increases are simplyethe continuance 
of a process that has been going on since 
1939 


Our present dividend of 14 per cent 
nominal actually represents a smaller money 
payment to a holder liable to tax at the stan- 
dard rate than the 12 per cent dividend paid 
in 1938. In 1938 a holder of 100 “A” shares 
received £12, less tax, at 5s. 6d., ie., £8 14s. 
Today he receives £14, less tax, at 9s., i.e., 
£7 14s. So he is down £1, even in money 
terms, and the real purchasing power of his 
present dividend is only two-fifths that of the 
1938 divjdend. The yield on an investment 
in our shares, with the 14 per cent dividend, 
at a price of 60s., is 4} per cent, or, in actual 
cash, after deduction of tax, at 9s., just over 


25 per cent. 


WAGE INFLATION 


May I now put the relationship of wages 
and dividends in a wider setting ? What we 
are concerned with is the weight of money 
as spending power in causing inflation, and 
the facts can surely leave no doubt that any 
contribution of higher dividends is quite 
negligible compared with that of wages and 
salaries. 

The amount of money received as wages 
in 1952 was £5,460 million, and in wages 
and salaries taken together £8,215 million, 


compared with £472 million in ordinary divi- 
dends. This means that in 1952 dividends on 
all ordinary shares were something less than 
50 per cent higher than in 1938 ; on the other 
hand, salary incomes were about two and a 
half times as great as in 1938, and wages 
had more than trebled. In actual money, the 
increase since 1938 in wages alone was nearly 
twenty-five times as great as the increase in 
ordinary dividends. The increase in wages 
and salaries taken together was thirty-five 
times as great. (See Diagram above.) 

It is also a fact that industrial production 
in 1952 was no higher than in 1950, yet dur- 
ing those two years wage incomes in the 
relevant industries increased by £542 million, 
and salaries by £153 million. To adapt a 
familiar advertisement: That’s inflation, that 
is. 


And while I am unlikely to be asked in 
this company what service the ordinary share- 
holder performs in return for his dividend, 
it is perhaps worth reminding ourselves that 
he is the source of the life-blood of industry, 
the risk capital without which labour could 
not have been set to work in the first instance. 
And without a constant supply of fresh risk 
capital, industry cannot work properly or 
continue to provide full employment. More- 
over, of the millions of equity shareholders 
a large proportion are people of quite small 
incomes. The average individual holding 
of the 60,000 shareholders in our bank is 
in the “A” shares 248 and in the “B” 
stock £56. 


What seems to me so regrettable is that 
attempts are being made in certain quarters 
to engender class bitterness by stgtements 
about wages and dividends which represent 
the dividend receiver as a profiteer, whereas 
in sober fact it is the wage earner who has 
been the real beneficiary of the inflationary 
process. 

The Daily Herald has in fact taken pride 
in pointing out in its advertising that the real 
purchasing power of wage earners in 1952 
was about one-third higher than before the 
war. And that is true even after payment of 
taxes and before making allowance for social 
security benefits.. I think it is undeniable 
that this change has been brought about 
largely at the expense of other, and not only 
the wealthier, sections of the population. 


We British are a magnanimous lot and no 
one, I believe, grudges the redistribution 
brought. about by progressive taxation and 
designed expressly to help the poorest, But 
superimposed upon this process there is con- 
tinuing a further redistribution due purely to 
inflation and benefiting all wage earners as 
such, regardless of the scale of their earnings. 


The wage earner is at heart as magnani- 
mous as anyone else, and I believe that if 
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these facts could be brought home to hin 
he would hesitate before pressing a clai: 
to a still larger share of the national incom 
For that is what is involved by any increa 
in wages without a corresponding increase 
productivity ; for example, if wages are raix 
to meet every rise in the cost of living—its: 
often engendered by increased wages—oth 
— of the population have to meet th 
ill. 


UNEMPLOYMENT DANGER 


It is, I think, beyond doubt that if : 
wage earners exert their full power they c: 
under present conditions, and in the sho 
run, secure for themselves a still grea: 
share of the national cake. In the light 
the facts and figures I have just given yo 
that would not seem to be a generous cou: 
but in suggesting to the wage earner that 
would be unwise, I am thinking less of m 
nanimity than of his own self-interest. | 
it is the stark truth that in our prese: 
economic position higher costs will, in 
period quite short in terms of years, p: 
us out of our export markets to an exte: 
which, in my opinion at least, will crea 
grave unemployment in this country 
unemployment which no attempt to whi 
up internal purchasing power by chea 
money or other expedients of the kind could 
conjure away. 

What a wonderful thing it would be 
we could wake up one morning to find each 
pound buying more; cost of living falling 
real wages rising automatically. Yet this 
miracle could be brought about quite simp! 
by higher productivity without higher cos! 
No one has more to contribute to, or mo: 
to gain by, that process than the earner « 
weekly wages. Moreover, he can mowaday 
rely with certainty on his bargaining pow: 
to secure for himself his full share of an, 
increase in the national cake. My point 
that—as things are now—he cannot safely 
take more until there is firmly and solid!) 
a larger cake to divide, and a stable pound 
in which to draw his weekly wage. 


It is a simple recipe; could we not tr) 
it ? 

The report and accounts were adopted and 
the other ordinary business transacted. 


Votes of thanks were passed to the chair- 
man and directors and to the staff. 





MARTINS BANK LIMITED 


ANNUAL GENERAL MEETING 


The one hundred and twenty-third annu: 
general meeting of Martins Bank Limited 
was held on Tuesday, February 16th, at th 
head office, Liverpool. Mr A. Harold Bibby 
DSO, DL, the chairman, presided. 


The notice convening the meeting and 
auditors’ report were read. 


The report and accounts for 1953 and 
statement by the chairman, all of which had 
been previously circulated, were adopted 
The chairman said he thought the mos: 
gratifying aspect of the present position was 
that the bank’s shares had once more 
emerged from what was fast becoming 4 
fixed interest stock, back into a genuine 
equity and assured the shareholders that it 
would be the ambition of the board to main- 
tain that position. 


Resolutions were passed re-electing thc 
retiring directors and fixing the auditors 
remuneration. 


A vote of thanks was unanimously accorded 
to Mr Bibby for presiding. 

The chief general manager, Mr C. J. 
— JP, acknowledged the tribute to the 
staff. 
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CLYDESDALE & NORTH OF 
SCOTLAND BANK LIMITED 


CHANGING ECONOMIC CONDITIONS 


SIR HAROLD E. YARROW ON PRIME IMPORTANCE 
OF HIGHER PRODUCTION 


The one hundred and sixteenth annual 
general meeting of the Clydesdale & North 
of Scotland Bank Limited was held on 
Bi rv 10th in the head office, St. Vincent 
| Glasgow. Sir Harold E. Yarrow, 
] vet. CBE, LLD, chairman of the bank, 

esided, and in the course of his speech 


I am sure you will share with me a feeling 
atisfaction in the position disclosed by 
nnual report and balance sheet. 


RECORD ASSETS 


The total assets show an increase of over 
{9 million compared with 1952 and, with 
the £200 million mark now passed, another 

idmark in Scottish banking has been estab- 

ed. In 1952 our deposits increased by 
over £7 million, and I am pleased to say that 

have now gone ahead by a further {6} 

n to a record total of £166,408,638. It 

be of imterest to mention that the 
crease of £134 million in the past two years 
greater than the total deposits of the 
Clydesdale Bank in 1911. While the con- 
growth of business activity and the 
rowing inflation over the years is largely 
ponsible for the increase, we can also 
claim that the wide service which we are now 

e to offer the public is a factor of no small 


imp rlance. 


mak 


The profit for the year shows a moderate 
crease of £39,327, but, at £429,495, is still 
{14.319 less than that recorded for the two 
constituent banks in 1938. Salaries and 
general charges continue to rise, but the 
reduction of 6d. per £ in income tax and the 
from the larger resources at our 
disposal have resulted in an improved profit 
The rate of dividend and the allo- 
£32,500 and £100,000 to staff 
vidows’ fund and staff superannuation fund 
respectively are all unchanged, but the in- 
creased profit has enabled us to allocate 
{80,000 against £55,000 to reserve for future 
contingencies. The resulting carry-forward 
to 1954 at £199,257 is up by £2,187. 


Tein 


canons of 


NO GROUNDS FOR EASY OPTIMISM 


The past year has,.on the whole, been 
one of fairly steady recovery from the re- 
duced level of activity in 1952. But there 
are, I fear, no grounds for easy optimism ; 
in fact, there are grave dangers ahead if 
we as a nation fail to realise the changes now 
in progress in the economic sphere through- 

it world. 


Out the 


One fundamental fact which should be 
stressed is the extent to which we in Britain 
depend for our wellbeing on trade with over- 
seas countries. Without export trade on a 
large scale we must not only decline in 
Status as a world power but also suffer a 
serious decline in our standard of life. 


Already there are definite indications that 
im some respects Britain is no longer hold- 
ing her ground. The future is thus poten- 
nally grave. It seems to me, therefore, to 
indicate a serious misconception of the 
realities of our economic position that at 
this time a general movement should be 
afoot to raise further our industrial costs. 
I can only ascribe this policy to the fact that 
wage increases have been more or less regu- 
larly secured year by year, and that manu- 





facturers’ order beoks are stil] on the whole 
comfortably filled. Full order books, like 
full employment, carry their own dangers 
for the future if they result in constantly 
rising costs. If our prices are not com- 
petitive, a time will certainly come when 
replacement orders cannot be secured. That 
time, I suggest, is ominously near and in 
some cases has actually arrived. It is, then, 
surely unwise, to say the least, to speed its 
approach by our own deliberate action. The 
level of wages should by this time have 
regard to. the need to secure orders in the 
future rather than being based on existing 
orders which are, in steadily 
worked off. 


fact, being 


PROFITS THE BASIS OF NATIONAL 


WELFARE 


Of prime importance is the need to 
crease production without an increase in 
costs. Indeed, higher production would 
actually bring about a relative reduction in 
costs—a very necessary result—and there 
can be little doubt that without any sug- 
gestion of hardship the additional effort 
needed to secure it could easily be made. As 
a nation we have not of late been guilty of 
overworking. 


in- 


Increased output would, moreover, pro- 
vide the only sound means of satisfying the 
desire for increased earnings. It might also, 
but with no certainty, lead to higher profits, 
but this, it should be emphasised, would be 
wholly to the national good. Apart from the 


fact that national prosperity—which, like 
peace, is indivisible—indicates a_ healthier 
economy and thus a greater assurance of 


comfort for all, profits are the basis of our 
national welfare. They not only, through 
the taxation, help to sustain our social 
security system, but they also provide the 
source of the capital which is constantly 
needed to maintain our productive machine 
at the highest pitch. They should, therefore, 
be encouraged rather than criticised. It is 
from profits that large sums have been 
expended in modernising industrial plant to 
increase both production and efficiency, and 
it cannot be too strongly emphasised that the 
present burden of taxation is diverting large 
sums which ought properly to be applied to 
this purpose. 


To achieve the necessary expansion in 
economic activity, efficiency in organisation 
and intensified effort on the part of everyone 
engaged in industry—employers and 
employed—are absolutely essential if we are 
to sustain the volume of trade which we con- 
duct with overseas markets and thus make 
our future secure. In any case, the alternative 
cannot be contemplated lightly, and there 
are already serious indications of a new up- 
ward movement in the costs structure with 
all that that implies. 


I should like to emphasise afresh, however, 
that the remedy is in our own hands. Given 
an appreciation of the dangers ahead, and a 
general determination to advance the national 
rather than any sectional cause, we need not 
despair. Recent years have demonstrated 
afresh the inventive genius of the British 
people, and if this is supported by 
conscientious individual effort throughout the 
country the prospect need not be gloomy. 


The report and accounts were adopted. 


$77 


THE NATIONAL BANK 
LIMITED 


ANNUAL GENERAL MEETING 


The one hundred and nineteenth annual 
general meeting of the proprietors of The 
National Bank Limited was held on Febru- 
ary 1], 1954, at 13 Old Broad Street, 
London, E.C.2. Mr Michael J. Cooke, the 
chairman, presided. 


The secretary, Mr H. J. Woollard, read 
the formal notice convening the meeting and 
the report of the auditors. 


The directors’ report for the year, which 
had been previously circulated, was taken as 
read, and the chairman reviewed the prin- 
cipal movements in the balance sheet figures 
as compared with those of a year ago. 
Reference was made to the transfer from 
profit and loss account of £30,000 to the 
reserve fund, contributions of £126,677 to 
the staff pensions and provident funds and 
the provision for a final dividend of 6 per 
cent, making a total of 11 per cent for the 
year, which left the sum of £50,644 to be 
carried forward 


The Chairman moved: “That the profit 
and loss account for the year ended 
December 31, 1953, the balance sheet as at 
that date, and the directors’ report be 
adopted by the meeting and entered on the 
minutes.” 


Sir Cornelius J. Gregg, KCB, KBE, LLD, 
seconded the motion, which was carried 
unanimously. 


The retiring directors, Michael J. Cooke, 
Esq, Sir Evan M. Jenkins, GCIE, KCSI, 
and Sir George F. Murphy, Bt, were re- 
elected, and the remuneration of the auditors, 
Messrs Peat, Marwick, Mitchell and Com- 
pany and Messrs Stokes Bros. and Pim, was 
fixed. 


BRITISH TABULATING 
MACHINE COMPANY 


The forty-seventh annual general meeting 
of The British Tabulating Machine Com- 
pany, Limited, was held on February 12th 
in London, Sir Cecil M. Weir, KCMG, 
KBE, MC (the chairman), presiding. 


The following is an extract from his circu- 
lated statement: 


Trade conditions during the year have 
presented a challenge to our sales force. 
People need more convincing to spend 
money when trade is difficult than when it 
is easy and we have, therefore, had to fight 
hard for the substantial increase in rentals 
and sales revenue we have achieved. 

Satisfactory as the growth of our turnover 
has been in recent years, the nature of our 
rental business still makes it necessary for us 
to use financial resources beyond those pro- 
vided by our earnings or our issued capital. 
It remains our intention to replace, at least 
to some extent, our short term borrowing by 
more permanent capital as soon as a suitable 
opportunity offers. 


The company continues steadily to con- 
solidate its financial and operational positon. 
The company now manufactures any type of 
equipment previously obtained from the 
United States and, additionally, it has already 
placed on the market new machines both of 
the electro-mechanical and electronic types. 


The group profit, before taxation, amounts 
to £630,619 as compared with £587,446 last 
year. We propose a final ordinary dividend 
of 5 per cent (making a total of 8 per cent 
for the year). Our various subsidiary com- 


panies in the United Kingdom are making a 
more and more useful contribution to the 
requirements of the parent company. 


The report was adopted. 
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JONAS WOODHEAD AND SONS 


(Manufacturers of Road and Rail Vehicle Suspensions) 


The thirty-fourth annual general meeting 
of Jonas Woodhead and Sons, Limited, was 
held February 15th at Kirkstall Road, 


I eed 3. 


on 


Captain Allan Kyle, the chairman, in the 
course of his speech, said: I have pleasure 
in presenting to you the balance sheet of 
your company at September 30, 1953, and 
from a group angle, a consolidated balance 
sheet and the consolidated profit and loss 
account. Alongside, you have the relevant 
figures for the previous year. As _ these 
accounts have been before you for some time, 
with your concurrence I will take them as 
read. 


ACCOUNTS 


You will see that once again we have done 
remarkably well. That is, we have again 
succeeded in creating a new record in output, 
1gain widened our markets in the export field 
and again reached a higher level of trading 
profit. But this delightful story ends abruptly 
in a blizzard of taxation liabilities. One does 
not mind a patch of bad weather, in fact it 
is expected, but when one has to face a howl- 
ing blizzard for nearly nine continuous 
months, then it is cruel, disheartening and 
dreary. Out of a taxable revenue of £198,675, 
the fantastic sum of £144,154 has to be pro- 
vided for the Exchequer leaving a miserable 
(54,521 for the company. We have to hand 
over to the Revenue, for the year under 
review, a sum of money in cash which is 
more than three times as great as the sum 
which the company is proposing to pay to 

shareholders as dividend.. By all means 
make a worthy contribution to the 
financial needs of the nation, but not to an 
extent where incentives gain no reward and 
the vitality of enterprise is stunted. Although 
Excess Profits Levy has now ended, I 
should remind you that we have this liability 
with for the first three months of our 
current financial period. 


I do not think it is necessary to occupy 
your time in analysing the accounts in detail 
1s they should be self-explanatory. Perhaps 
I should point out that the net consolidated 
trading profit recorded a further advance by 
£35,768 to the new high level of £303,767. 
Capital expenditure amounted to £201,700 
which is reflected in an increase in the 
depreciation charge from £39,924 to £49,947. 
Current assets total £1,251,984, exceeding 
current liabilities by the substantial margin 
of £819,791. Most of this excess however 
is accounted for by stocks and debtors, cash 
being at a very low ebb. 
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NEW CAPITAL 


Dealing now with the proposed new issue 
of 300,000 54 per cent redeemable cumula- 
tive preference shares of £1 each, my letter 
of January 21, 1954, enclosing the notice 
of an extraordinary general meeting to be 
held immediately after the close of this 
meeting, gave a brief explanation of the pro- 
posed method of raising further capital and 
of the necessity for doing so. If the balance 
sheets of the past few years are examined in 
detail, then the reasons become obvious. In 
broad terms, our working capital has been 
absorbed in the acquisition of new and 
modern plant, the installation of which has 
been greatly accelerated over the last year 
or two, in the building up. of reasonable 
stocks of steel, and in the general expansion 





RECORD OUTPUT 


CAPTAIN ALLAN KYLE’S SPEECH 


and broadening of the Group’s activities both 
at home and abroad. For a time we were 
able to meet these calls with the aid of bank 
finance and of accruing profits, until such 
time as the latter had to be dissipated in 
paying resultant taxation. After a careful 
survey of current and foreseeable require- 
ments of the business, your board came to 
the conclusion that the company needs 
£300,000 additional long term finance to 
carry on the business progressively and 
smoothly. On examination of the various 
alternatives available it seemed that, despite 
the unhappy incidence of profits tax, the 
interests both of the shareholders and of the 
company would best be served by an issue of 


preference shares on the terms indicated, 
particularly as every shareholder has the 
opportunity of subscribing for the new 
shares. 


As you have already been informed, we 
have obtained the consent of the Treasury for 
the capitalisation of £131,250 out of reserves, 
in order to bring the issued ordinary capital 
more into line with your company’s trading 
importance and to make its shares more 
marketable. This sum will be issued in the 
form of renounceable allotment letters to 
existing shareholders on the basis of 28 new 
fully paid shares for every 100 held. 


SOUTH AFRICA 


As you know, for some years past we 
have had a substantial but not a controlling 
interest in our two associated South African 
companies. An opportunity occurred during 
the past year to acquire further shares, with 
the result that these companies now become 
subsidiaries in which we hold approximately 
a 75 per cent interest. The addition of 
£38,221 to the balance on profit and loss 
account represents the proportion of undis- 
tributed profits referable to our original 
shareholding, while the balance referable to 
the additional shares recently acquired has 
been adjusted in capital reserves in the con- 
solidated balance sheet. At this point, I 
might add that we are now the largest manu- 
facturers of road and rail spring suspensions 
in South Africa. In taking a long-term view, 
we feel our investment and enterprise will 
not only prove highly satisfactory, but will 
indirectly more than offset the loss of our 
exports to the country through the effect of 
their import controls. 


We have further developments under 
negotiation in other parts of the world, but 
I regret to say that I am not yet in a position 
to give you any reliable information in this 
regard. 


THE RIGHT TO SFRIKE 


In view of the recent serious disturbances 
in many industries, I am wondering whether 
the time has not come when management will 
have to demand some form of protection for 
their own workpeople in regard to strike 
action. 

It is an essential part of the rights of the 
British wage-earner that he should have the 
right to strike, and that his voice should be 
heard through his works committee or, at a 
higher level, through his union. All this is 
to the good and, as I have recorded publicly 
several times, the union officials with whom 
we are in direct contact are respected by us 
as responsible and earnest people, ready to 


maintain the British standards of fair pl. 
to both sides, But protection is needed by | 
all when this strike weapon gets into th 
hands of irresponsible people, actuated } 
dubious motives and operated by dubiou 
methods, thus creating a state of affairs n 
only injurious to the nation, but to the wor! 
people themselves. When distant strikes ta! 
place in whatever phase of the country 
activities, we here sooner or later feel th 
effect by the postponement or cancellation « 
orders or shortage of supplies and our fin 
and decent crowd of workpeople have 
suffer, your assets become less producti 
and a well-planned industry is thrown out 
gear. 

The Companies Act has seen to it th: 
the interests of the shareholders are wide! 
and amply protected. They have the righ 
to act and the power to investigate while thei: 
leaders, the directors, can be subjected 
serious penalties if they fail in their dutic 
When shareholders make a decision by 
majority vote, the world at large knows it 
the expressed opinion of the majority becau 
it has been reached within the framewor! 
of the law. When, however, we come io 
the affairs of the workpeople, and a stri! 
is declared by a majority vote, are we 
content and certain in our own minds th 
it is really the expressed opinion of 
majority ? 

If there is this doubt then, in m¥ opin: 
it is the duty of employers’ federations, tra 
associations and other similar bodies to pre 
for the introduction of immediate legislat: 
to remedy this weakriess and to make 
illegal for any body of persons to declare 
official strike until it has received a major! 
vote of all the workers concerned, by secr 
ballot in a proper and regularised mann 
Any other type of strike should beco 
illegal. From discussions I have had, I wou! 
go so far as to say that all sensible think: 
wage-earners would welcome such legisla! 
and that any political party having 
courage to introduce it would gain, and « 
lose, votes. 


THE COST OF THE SPIRAL 


It is no idle comment to say that we, alon 
with the greater part of industry, have 
into competition of some intensity not o: 
in the home market but internationally. | 
those who have been ever on the watch 
attain greater efficiency, both in equipmen' 
and methods of production, to achieve 
greater throughput of products and to mai 
tain a High level of return for the worke: 
there should be no real anxiety. In 4 
modesty, I would like to include your grou; 
of companies in this category. These distan' 
strikes to which I have referred did disru; 
us a little while ago, but we are now onc 
again in steady production, and_I know ver 
well that it is the earnest endeavour of eve: 
man in the organisation, whatever part h 
performs, to overtake this lag and to produc 
successful results by the end of the year, \" 
the typical Woodhead spirit. To these peop!< 
I would like to say thank you. 


While I am on this subject of competition 
I would like to bring up the question of th: 
seriousness and alarm caused by the eve! 
rising prices of our basic raw materials. Con 
sider, for instance, the recent history of coal 
Up goes the price with monotonous regu: 
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arity, immediately followed with equal 
egularity by uplifts in the price of coke, gas, 
lectricity, then steel, then transport charges, 
ollowed somewhat later on by price increases 
n everything else we have to buy. And so 
goes On, an enormous spiral of price in- 
reases stemming from a_ nationalised 
,dustry, which individual industries can 
nlv slow down, but are powerless to stop. 
if only the Government had the courage and 
.e initiative to step in and tackle the spiral 
its base, and so stop the ever passing on 
of the snowball which becomes an avalanche, 
then perhaps their exhortations to private 
enterprise to produce more goods at lower 
i to increase exports might be more 

( tic both in sound and in effect. 
report and accounts were unanimously 
and the proceedings closed with a 
of thanks to the directors, staff and 

| eople. 

extraordinary general meeting held 
tely afterwards, resolutions were 
:animously increasing the autho- 
of the company, adopting new 
Association and authorising the 
tion of part of the company’s 
the issue of additional ordinary 





THE METROPOLITAN 
RAILWAY COUNTRY 
ESTATES LIMITED 


SUBSTANTIAL IMPROVEMENT IN 
PROFIT 
SIR BERNARD DOCKER’S STATEMENT 


thirty-fourth annual general meeting 


: A 

he Metropolitan Railway Country Estates 
I ted will be held on February 24th at 
K | House, 553-579 Harrow’ Road, 

idon, W.10. 


rhe following is an extract from the state- 
ment by the chairman, Sir Bernard Docker, 
KBE, circulated with the report and accounts 
for the year ended October 31, 1953. 


Net consolidated profit for the year to 
October 31st last after providing for tax and 
profits tax is £36,190, including £15,565 
rising from the book amount of the develop- 
ment rights, less tax, returned to the com- 
pany by reason of the amendments to the 


fown and Country Planning Act, 1947. 
ihis shows a_ substantial improvement 
compared with the previous year, for 


hich the corresponding figure of net profits 
£12,288. 

We recommend a dividend of 10 per cent, 
tax. The balance on consolidated profit 

nd loss account to be carried forward 

will be £126,139, which compares with 

£ 109.199. 


ESTATE ‘DEVELOPMENT 


my statement last year I referred to 
the fact that we were at that time just begin- 
ning to resume building on our estates. We 
are now engaged in the development of 
further sections of those estates, making avail- 
able a considerable number of building sites 
for houses. We are experiencing a very keen 
demand for these sites in spite of the high 
prices relative to prewar levels we are com- 
petled to ask, having regard to current costs 
of road-making. 


For some years past I have felt it neces- 
sary to deplore the adoption of and adherence 
to unrealistic policies in respect of housing 
and town planning. I am all the more happy, 
therefore, to join now in the congratulations 





generally being offered to the Government 
and to Mr Macmillan in particular, for the 
success achieved in new housing this year 
and perhaps even more for the more realistic 
approach made to these problems. 


At first sight the proposals in respect of 
housing repairs and rents and the programme 
outlined in the Government White Paper 
“ Houses the Next Step” must appear timid 
and trivial in relation to the problems they 
are designed to solve. These are the prob- 
lems created by many years of refusal by all 
parties to face up to the fact of steady 
deterioration in the condition of one of the 
country’s major assets next to the people 
themselves, I refer of course, to the houses 
in which they live. At the same time my 
colleagues and I feel it our duty to commend 
the fact that a start has been made. 


SUBSIDIARY COMPANIES AND ACTIVITIES 


I am very glad to say that our farming 
venture in which we have a very substantial 
investment through our subsidiary, MRCE 
Farms Limited, has justified itself this vear. 

Our other subsidiaries have continued to 
trade on a small but successful basis. Dur- 
ing the year our purchases of agricultural 
estates have been limited ; we have directed 
Our energies to a greater extent to the 
improvement of the existing estates and the 
negotiation of improved rentals. 

Conclusion : I conclude by saying that our 
funds are fully and beneficially employed 
and that we face the future with quiet confi- 
dence that we shall continue to do a useful 
and constructive job in the several fields in 
which we are now committed and that in 
the absence of any sudden change in general 
conditions, these activities should enable us 
to continue to earn what we believe are satis- 
factory if moderate profits. 


BUKIT KAJANG RUBBER 
ESTATES 


MR JACK ADDINSELL’S STATEMENT 


The annual general meeting of Bukit 
Kajang Rubber Estates Limited was held on 
February 11th in London, Mr Jack Addinsell, 
the chairman, presiding. 


The following is an extract from his circu- 
lated statement: 


The profit for the year before taxation 
amounted to £21,014 compared with £41,571 
for the previous financial year. Although, 
as compared with 1951-52, the profit for the 
year was practically halved, the position was 
relieved to some extent by the lower pro- 
vision for taxation. 


The average price realised for our crop 
during the year was 93d. per Ib less than 
for the previous twelve months, and since 
the end of the financial vear there has been 
a further fall in the price of between 2d. and 
3d. per lb. All possible economies are being 
effected ; unless there is an improvement it 
is unlikely that the directors will be able to 
recommend a distribution in respect of the 
current financial year. 

The company has entered into a contract 
with H. and C. Latex Limited to dispose of 
the output of Bukit Kajang Estate in the 
form of field latex, which will assist in 
reducing estate costs. Rengo Malay Estate 
continues for the time being to manufacture 
smoked sheet. 


Owing to a surplus of natural rubber the 
industry has entered a period of severe com- 
petition with the synthetic product and the 
question of production costs is now one of 
considerable concern. 


The report was adopted. 
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THE NEWCASTLE 
BREWERIES LIMITED 


OUTPUT CONSTITUTES A RECORD 


The sixty-fifth annual general meeting of 
The Newcastle Breweries Limited was held 
on February 18 at the registered offices, 
Haymarket, Newcastle-upon-Tyne. 


Mr Alex. McConnell (the chairman) pre- 
sided and, in the course of his speech, said: 


Various changes have taken place during 
the year in the general structure of the com- 
pany. For many years it has been the policy 
of the board to place to reserves a propor- 
tion of the annual profits, much of which 
was invested in properties, and it was felt 
that the time had arrived when a part of 
these reserves might be capitalised. It was 
therefore decided to raise the ordinary capital 
from £400,000 to £1 million by issuing bonus 
stock at the rate of £3 for every £2 held. It 
was also decided to purchase the ordinary 
shares of The Northern Corporation Limited, 
which made that concern a subsidiary com- 
pany, and along with Forsters Bishop Middle- 
ham Brewery Limited, another subsidiary, it 
has been placed in voluntary liquidation. 

After the end of the financial year and after 
prolonged negotiations an offer was made for 
the ordinary shares of Robert Deuchar 
Limited, which was eventually accepted, thus 
making that concern a subsidiary of this 
company. This purchase, along with that of 
the ordinary shares of The Northern 
Corporation Limited, constitute a long term 
policy and may take some time to bear fruit. 


Once again it is my pleasure to inform you 
that the output at the brewery in both draught 
and bottled beers constitutes a record. The 
higher gravity beers have accounted for most 
of the increases in deliveries, i.e., the Exhibi- 
tion Pale Ale on draught and the Brown Ale 
in bottle. The standard beer sold in the 
houses at Is. 2d. per pint has just about held 
its own. It is greatly to be wished that the 
Chancellor when opening his budget in the 
spring may see his way to reduce the duty to 
a figure that would allow this ale to be sold 
at ls. per pint whilst retaining its gravity. 
Drinks of all kinds; and tobacco, are too 
heavily taxed, no doubt one of the causes of 
unrest throughout the country. 


The trading profit for the year was higher 
by £52,000 at £700,418. This profit has had 
to bear a charge of £344,401 for taxation— 
an alarming figure which I think goes far to 
prove my contention last year that industry 
is being asked to provide far too much for 
taxation, leaving it too little to meet essential 
commitments for rehabilitation and recon- 
struction, 


Cash resources since the end of the finan- 
cial year have been completely altered owing 
to the purchase of the ordinary shares of 
Robert Deuchar Ltd. At present temporary 
accommodation has been provided by our 
bankers until a permanent scheme for addi- 
tional capital has been arranged and which 
will be placed before you in the near future. 


The amounts placed to general reserve and 
properties reserve will go some way to finance 
future capital expenditure, but-I must warn 
stockholders that large sums will be needed 
in the near future for heavy expenditure at 
the brewery and bottling factory to provide 
for additional output and the purchase of con- 
tiguous properties required for further accom- 
modation. On top of this licences in certain 
cases are now obtainable for the erection of 
public houses and hotels and very shortly 
we may be asked by the authorities to pro- 
ceed with the building of those properties 
for which removal permission has been 
granted, or for which new licences have been 
obtained. 


The report was adopted and the ordinary 
dividend of 6}. per cent was approved. 





































MILLS & ROCKLEYS 


POSTER ADVERTISING 


GROWING DEMAND FOR 
SERVICES 
The twenty-fifth annual general meeting 
of Mills & Rockleys, Limited, will be held 


on March 12th at Nottingham. 

The following is an extract from the state- 
ment by the chairman and managing direc- 
tor, Mr George T. Mills, which has been 
circulated with the report and accounts: 

It gives me satisfaction to report that in 
a year of rising costs in almost every depart- 


ment we have been able to maintain our 
profit figures without having recourse to 
increased charges. This year your board 


recommend an increase in the dividend on 
the ordinary shares to ls. 2d. per share (com- 
pared with ls. I}d. last year) income 
tax 


less 


THE “HELLBERG” POSTER PANEL 


Substantial progress has been made in the 
replacement of the older type of advertising 
structure by our Hellberg poster panels and 
public information panels which we intro- 
duced. The task of replacement is consider- 
able and involves substantial capital and 
revenue expenditure over a number of years, 
but your board are fully satisfied that they 
are taking the right action to ensure that 
both the plant and service meet the more 
exacting requirements of advertisers and at 
the same time be acceptable to the public. 
We, therefore, decided to take the oppor- 
tunity of the easier supply of materials to 


accelerate our programme of reconstruction 
to some extent, 

It is a pleasure to record that the adver- 
tisement regulations are, broadly, now being 


operated by planning authorities with more 
reason and discretion. More of them are 
realising that outdoor advertising is an 
important economic necessity in the business 
the country. There continues to be a 
steady and, indeed, a growing demand for 
the services your company provides and I 
look forward with confidence to the future, 
provided that costs can be kept down. In 
this respect the growing burden of local 
rates IS a question that gives your board 


ec. 
lite ol 


concern 


QUARTER CENTURY OF PROGRESS 


I dr iM 


attention with some pride to the 
fact that this company was formed just over 
25 years ago and the progress it has made in 
1 quarter of a century is, if I may say so, 
in achievement. When formed the business 
operated in towns with a collective popula- 
tion of some two million. Today it 
functions over an area comprising about 250 
towns with some six million inhabitants. Its 
profits have grown (before tax) from £54,000 
to some £150,000, The reserves and undis- 
tributed profits now amount to well over 
£300,000 and more than equal the amount 
standing in the accounts as goodwill. Good- 
will, it should be remembered, is the differ- 
ence between the price paid for the shares 
in companies acquired and the value of the 
tangible assets. It really is in the case of 
your company the price paid for the benefit 
of thousands of licences and agreements for 
advertising space held by the _ respective 
businesses and on which the earning power 
of your company is based. Except for the 
war and subsequent period your company 
has paid dividends of never less than 10 per 
cent on its ordinary shares and its issued 
capital has expanded from £348,000 to 
£622,000 The business has been built 
soundly on a conservative basis and enjoys 
an enviable reputation in the advertising 
world and among its many customers. 


TEACHER 
(DISTILLERS) 


LIMITED 
STEADY EXPORT SALES EXPANSION 


The fifth annual general meeting of 
Teacher (Distillers) Limited was held on 
February. 16th in Glasgow. 

Mr R. M. Teacher (the chairman) presided, 
and in the course of his speech said : 

The group profit for the year amounts to 
£573,788, as against £580,703. This slight 
reduction in the profit is almost entirely 
accounted for in the lower profit from our 
retail establishments, which reflects the lower 
spending power generally, and the consider- 
able running and maintenance costs which we 
now have to face. The high figure for taxa- 
tion, at £295,504, as against £332,230, 1s a 
reduction largely accounted for by a smaller 
requirement for profits tax, which gives a 
higher net profit for the group of £248,463, 
compared with £221,150 last year. 

The general reserve has been increased by 
£150,000 to £500,000. During the middle 
of last year we commenced a programme of 
replacement and expansion of our plant and 
properties which had been held up owing to 
the difficulry: of obtaining the requisite 
licences and materials. At Ardmore Dis- 
tillery the original wash still had to be re- 
placed, and it is our intention to bring the 
maltings more up to date. Warehousing of 
the larger stocks of whisky is becoming a 
problem and, while we are able to meet our 
needs for the moment, we will be faced with 
the expansion of our warehousing accom- 
modation. Also, in order to meet the ever- 
increasing demand for our product, and to 
give greater speed and economical working, 
considerable replacements are required in our 
bottling plant to maintain it at the highest 
state of efficiency. It is for the above reasons 
that your directors anticipate that the addi- 
tional resources will be required, and have 
thought fit to retain more by increasing the 
reserves against these commitments, 


SALES 


Turning to sales, export markets continue 
to show a steady increase, consistent with 
our policy of maintaining the high quality 
of our brand and with the availability of 
stocks. When it was announced that the quota 
system agreed with the Government for re- 
leases of Scotch Whisky for home consump- 
tion would terminate, it was taken in some 
quarters that there would be free supply on 
the Home market, or that such _ supplies 
would be at the expense of exports. It is 
neither true to say that there will be free 
supply on the Home Market, nor that exports 
will be reduced. Exports still remain an 
understanding with the Government, that 
they will be increased, or, at least main- 
tained, while the Home trade will benefit 
only “o the extent of the availability of 
stocks. . 


The dollar markets continue as the markets 
of first importance, and your company is 
still one of the largest earners in this field. 

Home 
quantities 
Coronation. 


Production at Ardmore Distillery has been 
maintained at full capacity, and the results 
for the year were very satisfactory. 


As to the future, we realise that the Scotch 
Whisky trade is approaching new problems— 
competitive and social, but I am confident 
that we are well prepared to meet them. 


The report and accounts were adopted 
and a final dividend of 7$ per cent, making 
125 per cent for the year, was approved. 


trade sales show the _ increased 
which were distributed for the 
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WILLIAM TIMPSON 
LIMITED 


MANUFACTURERS AND RETAILERS 
OF FOOTWEAR 


The twenty-fifth annual general meeting 
was held in Manchester on February 19 
1954, Mr W. H. F. Timpson (chairman 
presiding. The following are extracts from 
the chairman’s circulated statement : 


SATISFACTORY YEAR 


The directors consider the profit of 
£559,699 is satisfactory in a year in which 
the footwear trade has experienced many 
difficulties, not the least being the unseason- 
able weather—cold and wet in summer: 
followed by a dry, mild autumn. 


As income tax is 9s. instead of 9s. 6d 
the £ the’ tax provision at £309,500 | 
£16,500 less and, in addition, £15,000 over 
provided in previous years has been taken 
to credit. A balance arose on sale of assets 
and settlement of war damage claims, a: 
these exceptional items brought the proilit 
for the year, after taxation, to £265,199, 
against £205,615 in 1952. . The general re 
serve is increased by £100,000 to £800,000 
and stock reserve by £25,000, and this now 
stands at £275,000. 

During the latter part of 1952, the fall in 
leather prices was arrested. 1953 showed 
firmer market, and as the year progressed 
there was evidence of advances in values, 
against which your company was well covered 
by forward purchases. 


BUSINESS EXPANSION 


New shops have been opened in Newport 
(Mon), Scarborough, Worksop, Redcar, 
Bebington and Newall Green (Mancheste 
all trading satisfactorily. 


Our North Park factory has been employed 
to capacity producing shoes of finest character 
to maintain the well-known Timpson tradi- 
tion of quality. 


The company’s export trade has continued 
successfully and directors have been in 
personal touch with our American agents 


Following the call for Branded Footwexr 
on which the. public may rely as to value and 
durability, I make special mention that 
manufacture ladies’ shoes under the name ot 
“ Flexite,” children’s are branded “ Walk 
right,” and our men’s “Empiric” shoe 1s 
one of the most reliable and best-known 
products in the footwear trade. 


INCREASED DIVIDEND 


It has been your directors’ policy to k 
the shareholders’ interests in mind, a 
benefits from our trading have been pas 
on in the form of dividends and bonus 
shares, and by progressively increased < 
tribution. Shareholders will be glad 
know that this year we have again been able 
to recommend an increase in dividend ol 
5 per cent, making a total of 20 per cent for 
the. year. 


bate fo 


PENSION FUND 


The company’s contribution on account of 
pensions was over £50,000, and the fund 
now holds invested capital of over half a 
million pounds. 


BONUS TO EMPLOYEES 


The welfare of our 3,500 employees is 2 
matter the directors always have in mind, 
and all with over one year’s service receive 
a share in the profits, £46,000 having been 
set aside for this purpose. 


The report was adopted. 
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A car not built for speed alone, but princely comfort as 
well. The dynamic #4 litre ‘Blue Riband’ 


engine seldom 
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HUMBER LIMITED COVENTRY 
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so fast... 
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leaves top gear; the 
breath-taking beauty and whispering silence 
will be admired wherever it goes. 

No car will ever be the fastest, the most 
luxurious, and the most economical; but no 
..+. as the Humber 
Super Snipe. £985 plus P.T. £411 10. 10. 


W hite-wall tyres, optional ertra. 


‘| HUMBER SUPER SNIPE 


i = A PRODUCT, OF THE ROOTES GROUP pe anes 
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LONDON SHOWROOMS AND EXPORT DIVISION: ROOTES LTD. DEVONSHIRE HOUSE PICCADILLY LONDON W.1 


To questions of 


“‘how many 
of what 
at how much” 
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— Just ow right 


AUSwer ts Cuough... 


Invoicing, inventory, payroll, or stock record computa- 
tions —all routine figure work, all done on calculating 
machines. Done better and faster on Burroughs ma- 
chines. Whatever model you choose it will help your 
operator get to the final result— without any unneces- 
Sary intermediate steps — in the shortest possible time . . . 


..bul Tose Save you 
even move mousy | 


The Burroughs all-electric Duplex Calculator —the first 
of its kind to be made, and still the best—has two 
answer dials. One for the result of individual calcula- 
tions, one for grand totals or net results. On invoicing, 
for example, multiplication begins as soon as the keys 
are depressed. Amounts don’t need to be pre-set and 
there are no'control keys to operate. 

One more key depression, and the amount shown in 
the front dial is cleared and automatically accumulated 
in the rear dial. This means that an operator never 
rehandles the same set of figures—and can save up to 

% in operating-time. 

Whenever a total is wanted— it’s shown, without a 
“re-cap.” 

Like to see this demonstrated in relation to your 
figuring problems? Then call Burroughs today. 

Burroughs Adding Machine Limited, Avon House, 
356-366 Oxford St., London, W.1. Sales and Service 
Offices in principal cities. 


COUNT ON 


éurroughs 


CALCULATORS 
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Assembling the automatic 
Wind Computer of the 
Mullard Radar Sonde. 


PROGRESS IN ELECTRONICS 


F rapid growth of air traffic throughout the world 


| 


meteorological station up to a height of 100,000 ft. 


i and the introduction of high speed aircraft flying and is borne by the wind to distances exceeding 100 
i at great heights have multiplied the problems of the miles. Throughout its flight the balloon is contin- 
3 meteorologist. The methods of forecasting weather | uously interrogated by a powerful radar transmitter, 
: conditions which were adequate ten years ago cannot | and the answers are transmitted back by return. 

4 provide the detailed and accurate data which are | As the information is received at the ground 
j required to-day. | station it is decoded, computed and recorded to give a 
? A new technique for weather forecasting has, | detailed picture of wind speed and direction, and of 
; however, now been developed. By employing an | temperature, pressure and humidity. 

. equipment known as Radar Sonde, the complex | The Radar Sonde has been designed and built 
i conditions in the upper atmosphere can be accurately by the Mullard Research Laboratories in co-operation 
4 measured and recorded. | with the Ministry of Supply and the Meteorological 
4 A small balloon carries a miniature radio and | Office. 
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Mullare, 


MULLARD LIMITED, CENTURY HOUSE, SHAFTESBURY AVENUE, LONDON, W.C.2 
Factories at : Blackburn - Fleetwood - Gillingham - Hove « Lytham-St. Anne’s - Mitcham * Rawtenstall - Waddon - Wandsworth - Whyteleafe 
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However involved 
it’s solved 
inamoment! 


: whatever the 
problem, you can 
work out the answer 

vith your own two 
hands—and it’s at 
your finger-tips 
here and then... 
no wasted time 
waiting for. depart- 
mental assistance. 
CURTA is the 
iandiest calculating 
hine now on the 
ion built for 
e accuracy— 
ds, subtracts, me ea 3 
iplies, divides, ee es ee 
is ideal for cur- 
y conversion, P- U PP T A 
k and share 
nations ecalenia- y : 
mee et gmmemsh The perfect calculating machine for 
ments and all Financial Executives, Brokers and ail 
tistical Professional men. 
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ith tens transmission and visible dials throughout, together 
iy reversing lever and split clearance of the product 
ster. Write or ‘phone to-day for a demonstration. 


Model | Capacity 8x6x Ii £35.10.06. 
Model 2 Capacity iI x&x 15 £45. 6.0. 


owl ¥? DEPT. E., TERMINAL HOUSE 
SULT C LIS) fi ee) Grosvenor Gardens, London, $.W.1. 


oane 1061, 1626, 3268, 3274 


Greot Charles Street, Birmingham, 3 Tel: Central 1210 
osgow, Manchester, Sheffield, Nottinghem, Dublin 


BOILER FEED PUMPS 


Feeding the modern boiler with water at high pressures and high 
temperatures demands specialised experience of the highest 
standard in the design and manufacture of feed pumps. G. & J. 
Veir, Ltd., are pioncers and specialists in this branch of engineering, 
and are responsible for pioneering many of the developments in 
power plant practice on land and at sea. 


The Weir Orgonisation 

G. & j. WEIR, LTD 
DRYSDALE & CO. LTD. 
WEIR HOUSING CORP. LTD. 
THE ARGUS FOUNDRY, LTD. 
ZWICKY, LTD. 

WEIR VALVES LTD. 
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IF YOU USE 


SHOULD HAVE THIS 
BOOKLET AT YOUR 
ELBOW ° 


Ingots - Billets - Castings 
Extrusions - Tubes - Forgings 
Building & Engineering Structures 
Containers & Food Equipment, etc. 


Write to the Publicity Division 


ALMIN LIMITED 


FARNHAM ROYAL- BUCKS 
Telephone FARNHAM COMMON 595 
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MARRIAGES 
PORT & STILTON 


wy > 


| THE BEST 


CIGARETTES* 


Mature partners | . . . each of an age to contribute to good 
living and to bring out each other’s qualities, Every Cheese 
has its day and every day calls for Port. Saccone & Speed 
Ltd. will gladly send you details of the fine range of Vintage 
Port held in their cellars, and the following Wood Ports are 
of specially fine quality. 


Per bottle 
Rex, Very Fine Tawny ..... . « 5 Se. 


Brigade, Very Superior Ruby . . . ; ee « 19s. 
Old Vintage Character, Full-bodie os » 20s. 


Our full price list will gladly Le sent om request. 


SACCONE & A SPEED, LTD. 


32 SACKVILLE ST. LONDON, W.t1. 









She saw it in Moman 


Every week over one third of Britain’s women 
read and study WOMAN —the greatest weekly 
magazine for women in Britain. 


















WOMAN is a magazine that deals with their 
personal tastes and affairs. They have confidence 
in its editorial pages and their minds are condi- 
tioned for the advertisers’ announcements. 


The certificate for WOMAN just published by the 
Audit Bureau of Circulations guarantees an average 
weekly net sale for the period July—December, 1953, 
of 2,837,044 copies. 


This gives WOMAN a total readership of 
over 6,000,000 women every week—by far the 
greatest direct approach to women ayailable to 
advertisers in British journalism. 


The surest way to maintain big sales of an established 
product or to create big sales of a new line is to | i Me 
advertise regularly in WOMAN. RO ae 

A NATIONAL ADVERTISING CAMPAIGN IN ITSELF 
ADVERTISEMENT DEPARTMENT, WOMAN, 96-98 LONG ACRE, LONDON, W.C,2 
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for Industry— 


*At a fire-fighting 
- demonstration 
in Glasgow 


Keke KKK Kak KK KKK 


Fye Industrial television was recently used as a method 
of control in a full scale fire-fighting exercise of the 
Glasgow Fire Brigade. TV Cameras at the scene of the 
fire relayed pictures to the Central Headquarters, giving 
immediate and accurate visual information of the size, 
condition and progress of the fire. 


Observers were enthusiastic regarding the value of 
television as a new aid to fire fighting. It is not envisaged 
that local operations would be directly controlled from 
headquarters, but television removes the difficulties of 
assessing from verbal reports the size and menace of a 
particular fire. 


This application of television as an aid to Fire-Fighting 
is only one of the many uses for industrial television. 
For further information will you please write to Pye 
Limited, Industrial Television Division, Cambridge. 


In basic form the equipment comprises a lightweight television 
camera and a viewing monitor; these are linked together by a 
single co-axial cable which may be any convenient length from a 
few feet toa thousand feet, depefding upon the user’s requireraents. 
The camera, weighing only 31 Ibs. and measuring 16 x 6 x 14 inches 
approximately, carries three lenses giving a wide choice of viewing 
angles and features a newly developed low-cost camera “pick-up” 
tube possessing adequate sensitivity to normal industrial lighting. 
In practical terms, a clearly defined picture will be obtained with a 
scene brightness as low as §0 foot-lamberts—corresponding to the 
light reflected from an “average’”’ subject placed 4 feet from a 
200 watt lamp in a suitable reflector. 


The viewing monitor displays a well-defined picture on a 14 inch 
diagonal rectangular cathode-ray tube with a_ built-in “black 
screen” to permit clear viewing with normal room lighting. A 
normal domestic television receiver may, without modification, 
be employed as an additional monitor if required. 
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Pict 


Alternative versions of the camera and monitor provide scanning 
standards of either 405 lines or 525/625 lines and the equipment 
will operate on any normal AC supply voltage, with a total power 
consumption of only 350 Watts. 


Pi 8 LIMITED 





